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General | Sunumary. 


No Ships having yet arrived sed hoon England of a Jater date 
than May, we are still unable to offer any News of particular in- 
terest or importance from Europe; but have taken occasion to 
include in our present number, a more full Report than that alrea- 
dy published in our pages, on Mr. Lennard’s Motion for a Com- 
mittee to enquire into a certain branch of the Civil List, relating 
chiefly to the expences of Ambassadors and Foreign Missioas. 
It adds another proof to the many thousands. already given by 
Ministers, of “the benefit of the governed” not being their 
principle of rule ; and if such Debates and sach Divisions do not 
convince the people of England of the necessity of a Reform 
in that Parliament in which their interests seem to be the last 
consideration, we may safely say that if one rose from the dead 
they. would not believe. As progressive steps to that great 
consummation not onty “devoutly to be wished,” but sare of 
being accomplished, the agitation of such questions must do 
good ;—and tedious as tliey may be to read here, they cannot 
fail to produce their effect at home, whichis more than sufli- 
cient to make us feel a deep interest in their issue, 


Through the kindness of an Editorial Friend, we have it in 
our power to give a revised and corrected Report of the anima- 
ted and patriotic Speech of Sir Francis Macnaghten, at the 
Meeting held on Wednesday at the Town Hall, which will be 
read, we} are persuaded, with general pleasure, and produce 
the best effect in aid of the benevolent purpose to which it is 
directed. 

We are happy to learn that considerable progress is making 
in the laudable work of Subscription for the distressed Irish, 
The different Banking and Agency Houses in Town are ope to 
receive the smallest Contributions,and zealous in the good work, 
Sach Lists of Subscribers as we may be favored with, we shall 
not fail to publish forthwith,—and gladly offer ourselves as the 
medium of conveying to the Treasurers every contribution that 
may be sent from other quarters. 

As connected with this subject, we cannot do better than fol- 
lows up our remarks with those of a late London Paper, of the 
20th of May. 


Distress of the Irish.—It affords us a very sincere satisfaction 
that the heavy degree of distress of the Irish poor has excited 
the warmest and most generous sympathy of every class amongst 
us ; and that every society, club, public dinner, and almost every 
private assembly, are addiug their subsoriptions to the public fund 
raising in the City of Loudon in relief of their distressed fellow 
citizens. 
the two National Theatres are giving the profits of their houses 
to this fund; and the example will doubtless be followed by eve- 
ry provincial theatre and place of amusement in the kingdom. It 
is this extent of private charity which has rendered the reputati- 
on of this Empire what it is abroad. Io no kingdom in the world 
is man, in the language of the poet, so valued by his fellow men! 
When the Emperor Alexander had been. travelling about two 


hondred miles through Eogland, he observed to an English gen- ° 
; of clothing is therefore, entirely out of the question, and accord- 


tleman in his company, * [ have now seen every thing in your 


cqunatry but your poor—where are they, my Lord?” The Empe- » 


for might pesbaps sey this with some reason as to England, but 


On this night (Saturday), and we believe on Monday, ; 
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we imagine that he wonld not ask the same question if he were 
now to take a morning’s ride from Dablin. Every account, pub- 
fic as well as private, concursin the statement of this distress, 
and our own private accounts add the further circumstance, that 
not only in Cork, Limerick, &c. but that the general conditi on of 
the Irish poor is that ofextreme misery. A gentleman, just re- 
tarned from Dublin, has stated to us, only within a few hours, 
that he there witnessed, in the course of the week just now ex- 
piring, such scenes of distress and misery, as would have excited 
almost a panic horrorin England. Young men and women of 
eighteen years and upwards, and not in single cases, but in 
troops, almost uncovered ; and in such a general state of rags, 
misery, and indecent exposure, as almost to strike terror into the 
eyes of an Englishman. 


The first question asked by every one under such cireum- 
stances, is,—what is the cause of so much misery ? What can oe- 
easion such a degree of distress ina country blessed with such 
fertility? We fear the answer is too prominent upon the very 
face of Irish society. The undoubted evil of the country is in its 
excessive population, soinfinitely beyond the demand of agri- 
culture and manufacture to employ. The cause of this exces- 
sive population is in the wretched system adopted by absentee 
landlords; that of letting theirlands to middle-men, who subdi- 
vide them into small patches, and then re-let them to the peasan- 
try at enormous rents. Mr. Plunkett, the Attorney-General of 
Treland, stated io one of his speeches, that small portions of land, 
not exceeding half an acre, are lei as high as five pounds per an- 
num; and that the general rent of even ordinary land let for po- 
tatoes is from seven pounds to ten pounds yearly, Mr. Martin, 
of Galway, confirmed this statement, and added an anecdote: of 
his own experience, still further illustrating this abominable sys- 
tem. He stated, that one of his friends was travelling along the 
read in a remote part of Ireland, when a poor, miserable, ragged 
wretch, issuing from a mud cabin by the side of the road, ran up 
to him, and pat ten shillings into his hand, exclaiming, “ here it 
is, Sir,”—“ What is this for,” demanded the gentleman? “ Itis 
my rent,” replied the poor object. “ For a potatoe field, I sup- 
pose,” added the gentleman? “No, Sir, fot that mud cabin by 
the side of this ditoh—I have no potatoe land.” “ Then how do 
you make your rent?” “I make it by begging, Sir,”—Your 
honor’s agent knows that I live by the road side, and he said he 


: sliould fix me at ten shillings a-year rent, because be knew I 


could make that by begging.” 


To such a state of society, and amidst such landlords, or 
rather sach agents, is it a matter of any unreasonable surprise 
that the Irish poor should be in the state described, and that eve- 
ry year they should grow from bad to worse? As they must con- 


. Sume the whole of their potatoe crop in the support of their nu- 


merous family, they have no means of raising the five pounds per 
annnom rent, but from the produce of their daily labour; and in 
no part ef Ireland, under the active competition of her excessive 
popalation, is there more than three day’s work out of the week 
to be procured ; and happy are those who can obtain this, Six 
or seven pounds per year is, therefore, the utmost of their possi- 
ble earnings, wages not exceeding ten-pence per day. All kind 


ingly such scenes are exhibited in the remote parts of Ireland as 
are not to be equalled in any part of the world. In their habi- 
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tations there is no such thing as any local separation of the sex- 
es, and it redoands greatly to the honour of the national charac- 
ter, that, ander such circumstances, there ‘is so much virtue as 
there certainly is amongst the lower order of Irish females, The 
trath is that they are naturally a good and honest people, and 
they deserve every thing that Eogland can do for them, 


We cannot conclade these observations withoat an earnest 
call upon our readers and our countrymen in general, to contri- 
bute their portion towards the general subscription now proceed- 
ing, and therein to assist in saving the lives of thousands, who 
without such assistance must unquestionably perish in the roads 
and ficlds. Itis not in the power of Government to administer 
the whole of this relief, because Ministers themselves have no 
means of raising the money; nor can they be justified, bowever 
urgent the occasion, in giving to one portion of the people at the 
expense of the other. Much therefore must be left to private 
charity, and we trust that this appeal will never be made to Eng- 
lishmen in vain.— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


Distress in Ireland.—A public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Sheffield is to take place this day; and a similar one at Hereford 
to-morrow. 


The Bath Knot of Friendly Brothers of St. Patrick have 
subscribed 114/. 6s. The subscription list at Bath exhibits nu- 
merous liberal donations. 


Most of the banking firms at Liverpool have sabseribed 100/. 
each. Of the individual donations registered on the day of the 
opening of the list, not one is under 20/. The total amount on 
Tuesday, was 1, 600/. 


Portsmouth,—At a Meeting held yesterday, at which the 
Mayor, James Carter, Esq. presided, 300’. were immediately pat 
down, exclusive of the donations of one day’s pay from the Offi- 
cers and Seamen of the Queen CuHartotre, Atsion, Ramiciezs, 
ApPoLto, Grasshopper, Piemy, Rancer, Starting, and Aras, 
and from the Officers and Soldiers of the Provisional Battalion 
of the Royal Artillery, Royal Eogincers, Sappers and Miners, 
and the Royal Marines, 


The following details are from the Irish Papers received this 
morning :— 

The Mayor of Limerick has received letters from mercantile 
houses in London, stating their readiness to supply this market 
with any quantity of potatoes which may be required . 


Government have purchased one thousand tons of potatoes 
at Leith, for three half-pence per stone, to be sent to Glasgew, 
aod from thence to Dublin, where they are to be put on board 
Canal boats and forwarded to this City, and other parts of the 
south; and shoald an equal quantity be required in addition 
thereto, it will be farnished. To such as have not the means of 
paying for them, they will be delivered gratis. This ready 
supply, it is to be hoped, will have the effeet of conteracting 
monopolists, who may have taken advantage of the present dis- 
tresses to enhance the prices of provisions, and thereby acquire 
profit at the expense of public misery. 


In the County of Clare great exertions have been made 
to supply the poor with food. Major Warbarton is indefatiga- 
ble in his endeavours to promote a subscription, He received 
50/. from an unknown friend in London, and ‘3/. from a “sea 
officer,” with 301, from some respectable persons in Dablin. 
The Right Hon. J. Fitzgerald has sent seed oats and barley 
with fax seed, and 50/. to his tenantry.—We record these things, 
because they are honourable to humanity, The distress at 
Skibbereen and vicinity, is most afflicting. A subscription to 
the amount of one bundred and seventy pounds has been made, 
and 100/. has been received from the Committee ia Londen, who 
have transmitted 1000/, tothe County of Clare, and 500/. to Lime- 
rick. 500/. to Galway and Mayo, and 500/, to Kerry. Govern- 
ment have purchased 1000 tons of potatoes to be forwarded to 
Dablin, aud thence transmitted by the canals to the soathern 
parts. A vast quantity of flour has been shipped at Liverpool 
for Cork. Limerick and Galway. The Committee at Limerick, 
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have offered a bounty of 101. per ton for any quantity of potatoes 
not exceeding 400 tons, which being shipped after the 6th in- 
stant, shall arrive before the 2ist June. Notwithstanding the 
distress which prevails in the south, the deladed peasantry are 
still distarbing the County of Limerick.— Feulkner’s Journal. 


London Papers,—On the 6th of April, the Yarmouth brig 
Surtan, Captain Fill, arrived at Odessa, in 46 hours from Con- 
stantinople, bringing letters from thence, of the 3d April. At that 
time political appearances continued the same. The Suttan had 
in no manner altered his resolution, and war was expected as the 
necessary result. The whole question rests now with the Empe- 
ror of Russia; and nothing but inability can preveut that once 
great, powerful and magnanimous Ally of England from driving 
the Barbarians out of Europe; from assisting the Christian popu- 
lation of Greece in their great struggle for Religious and Civil 
Liberty, and from giving knowledge and comfort to that unfortu- 
nate portion of theearth. The English Ministry, however, appear 
to be friendly tothe present system; and some think that bis 
Impertat Magesty will, from this cireamstance, be indaced, for 
the present, to forego his claims on Turkey. Should this happen, 
little doubt can exist bat that the Suctay, from the firmness 
which he has displayed in defence of old and barbarous customs, will 
be supposed well qaalified for a leading station’amongst the Holy 
Allied Sovereigns, and will be duly invested with the imsignia of 
the different Christian Orders of Knighthood. To preserve the 
present system is the principle of this Holy Alliance; to prevent 
intellectaal improvement and increase of liberty to their subjects 
are their primary objects; and sarely the Emperor of Turkey, in 
the accomplishment of these grand objects, will be a worthy mem- 
ber of this iilustrious fraternity. 


Letters have been received from Malta, of the 13th April. 
By these, information has cometo hand of the Greeks having 
completed their Government, on the European system, at Corinth, 
and that great order and a just obedience to the laws universally 
prevailed. These letters make no mention of the Turkish fleet 
having landed 7000 menin the neighbourhood of Patras, but 
they mention that a partof that ficet bad met with a violent 
storm, and had been forced into Alexandria with the loss of one 
frigate, which had been totally wrecked, all on board perishing, 
excepting three men. The next mail will probaby bring intel- 
ligence bighly interesting from the Morea. 


From the 5th January, 1791. to the 15th Febraary, 1819, when 
the ports last closed against the importation of Foreign Wheat, 
there were imported into Great Britain 15,192,748 quarters, which 
was an average of 542,598 quarters annually for 28 years, from 
this quantity the average annaal export was 12,161 quarters; leav- 
ing for home consumption of foreign Wheat, an annual quantity of 
530,437 quarters for 28 years preceding the time when importa- 
tion was last prohibited. Previous to 1817, the ports were closed 
for nearly three years, and the consequence was, that when the bad 
harvest of 1816 again opened them, the prices of wheat were so high, 
that every part of Europe looked to England as the best market, 
and forwarded every quarter of wheat that money could purchase, 
The conseqaence was, that in 1818, in place of getting a moderate 
supply of 542,598 quarters, the immense quantity of 2,600,000 
quarters ‘were imported in that season, and in 1819, previous to 
the closing of the ports on the 15th February, in that year. Tak- 
ing the consumption of 1818 and 1819 on the same ratioas during 
the preceding 28 years, there woold, when the ports closed, re- 
main on hand 1,540,000 quarters, being three years’ consumption 
of foreign wheat, taking the quantity used to be the same as in 
the previous 28 years. The coming crop cannot look more fa- 
veurable than it does at present. 

At Mark-lane the market this day is dull, without any va- 
riationin prices. Tbe supply is large for the time of the year. 


The advacce of a million sterling to B:itish farmers to enable 
them to hold the superabwndance of their crops at the time that 
Sir E. O’Brien calis on the House of Commons to grant relief to 
the starving population of Ireland, is perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary civil event recorded in the History of Evugland; and, as 
there is a free intercourse in grain betwixt the two kingdoms, 
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those who take the trouble to inquire into the cause can infer this 
effect only from the poverty of the Sister Kingdom, Sir Eowarp 
knows well where to get a sufficient supply of provisions ifhe 
only knew how he could get payment for them. To procure pro- 
ductive labour for the people—to give them the benofit of free 
laws —to repeal obnoxious and absurd Statutes, and to introdace 
education and knowledge amongst them, was the study of Mr, 
Grant.—Morning Chronicle. 


" The King’s Visit to the Continent.—According to new accounts 
with respect to the journey which the King of England intends 
to take, it appears that his Majesty’s plan is to set out from Lon- 
don in the latter fortnight of June, at which time the Parliament 
will be prorogued, and the Levees and Presentations at Court are 
usually suspended. His Majesty will first yisit Hanover, where 
he will remain until the end of Jane; thence he will go to Vienna, 
in fulfilment of the promise which he made tothe Emperor of 
Austria. His stay ia this capital will be signalised by splendid 
fetes. The King will then come to Paris, where, it is believed, he 
will pass some time, residing at the Elysee Bourbon. The King 
will then embark at Dicppe to return to his Pavillion at Brighton. 
It was at first doubtful whether this journey would take place, 
although the newspapers had hastened to announce it; bat the 
beneficial effects on the King’s health prodaced by his excarsion 
to Hanover have induced the Ministers to urge his Majesty to 
repeat an experiment which proved in the first instance so saluta- 
ry.— Moniteur, 

Arrival of the Prince and Princess of Denmark.—On Wednes- 
day evening, (May 15,) their royal highnesses and suite arrived in 
town, from the Continent, and immediately proceeded to 63, Wim- 
pole-street, which house has been lately taken, and fitted upin a 
most magnificent style for their reception, their royal highnesses 
having declined accepting the proffers of his Majesty, in order to 
live as private as possible during their residence in this country. 


A public error exists with respect to the Princess of Den- 
mark. The illustrious visitor is not Caroline, the Princess Royal 
Daughter to his Danish Majesty, but the wife of Prince Christian, 
first cousin to the King, and heir apparent. This royal couple 
have been long travelling on the continent, and are now returning 
home. 


Six W. Scott. —The Gazette or Lyons (a French Paper) 
announces the death of Sir W. Scott, with a biographic al notice 
of the celebrated romancer’s life, which will give Sir Walter, 
whom we believe still alive (and hope well), no great gratifica- 
tion in the reading. It describes him as given to the pleasures 
of the table—fond of his bottle, when the wine was good—a 
great Tory, and a friend (somewhat inconsistently) to the Spa- 
nish Liberals. 


Countess Fitzwilliam.—The death of the amiable Countess 
Fitzwilliam took place at Milton-house, near Peterborouch, ou 
Monday morning last,(May 13,)after a long protracted illness, in 
he: 75th year. Her Ladyship was Charlotte Pensonhy, youngest 
@aughter of William, second Earl of Besborough, by Caroline 
Cavendish, eldest daughter of William, third Duke of Devonshire. 


Died on Tuesday last, (May 14,) at Lynn, after a short ilines, 
Ann Miller, aged 106.—Norwich Mereurry. 

Weather.—As an illustration of the singular character of the 
Jast winter, it may be mentioned, that while the thermometer was 
some degrees above freezing in Russia and Sweden, they were 
skating and driving traineux at Madrid, through the whole of 
January, and several persons were frozen to death in the streets 
of Lisbon, The cold cutting days, and frosty nizhts which dis- 
tinguished a part of the past weck, we are glad to fiad, upon 
enquiry, have in no degree injured the apple blossoms. 

Northern Winter, Yoleano.—Elsinore, March 26.—Accounts 
from Iceland, to the begining of this month, have been received 
at Copenhagen. While the winter in the east of Europe was re- 
matkably mild, it set in early and with great severity in Ireland.* 





* This inteliigeuce is ivteresti.g to us, as it affeeis the Expedition 
under Captain Parry ; to the success of which we are sorry to sec it is 
30 adverse,—- Ed, 
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Immense quantities of snow have fallen, and the north and east 
coast have been entirely blocked up with floatingice. There have 
likewise been volcanic eruptions in a place where they were wholly 
unlooked for. The mountain called Oefields Jokkelen, tothe south 
rastof Hecla, which had been quiet ever since the year 1612, broke 
out with great fary on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist of December 1821, 
so that the ice with which it was covered, burst with a tremendous 
crash, the earth trembled, and enormous masses of snow were 
precipated from the summit (a height of 5500 feet) into the plain. 
From that time acolumn of fire continued to rise from the crater, 
which ejected vast quantities of ashes and stones, some of which, 
weighing from fifty to eighty pounds, half calcined, were thrown 
to the distance of five English miles from the crater. It does not 
appear that any great damage has been done by this eruption. The 
mass of sulphureous ashes which covered the adjoining country 
like a thick crast, has since been removed by a violent storm and 
torrents of rain. The mountain continued to burn till the Ist of 
Febraary and smoked till the 23d; batthe ice had again formed 
round the crater. Daring the eruption the weather in the island 
was extremely unsettled and stormy, with aloud noise, and sensi- 
ble shocks as of an carthquake. 


Death of the Bishop of Meath.—The Dustin Freeman an< 
nounces the death of the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Lewis O’Beirne, Bishopot Meath. His Lordship was originally 
educated for the functions of a Roman Catholic Priest, but hav- 
ing recommended bimself to the notice of the late Duke of Port- 
land, he abjured the Roman Catholic faith, became a Protestant 
Clergyman, and was in 1799, promoted to the see of Meath, one 
of the most valuable in Ireland, in point of income.—fThe Minis- 
ter has now three mitres at his disposal. ] 


Ramonr states that the present Archbishop of Dablia is to 
succeed the late Dr. Stuart in the primacy of Ireland. The Arch- 
bishop of Tuam to be removed to the See of Dublin, and the 
Bishop of Raphoe to be promoted to the Archdiocess of Taam, 
It is also stated, that the Dean of St, Patrick’s and Dr. Bisset 
(first chaplain to the Marquis Wellesley) will be the new 
Bishops. 


The following is an authentic statement respecting the death 
of the Archbishop of Armagh :—* His grace having taken some 
calomel on Monday, which was inoperative, and occasioned much 
pain, a black or senna draught was prescribed for tlie purpose of 
giving immediate relief. The prescription was sent to be prepared 
without delay, and as soon as it could be made up, it was brought 
to the house, and a black draught was delivered into the bed-room, 
As no other draught was in thought or expectation, and asa 
black draught was to be immediately taken, the draught delivered 
as that prescribed, was immediately administered. It was scarce- 
ly swallowed, when it appeared that two phials bad been delivered 
into the house from the apothecary’s atthe same moment—the 
one the prescribed medicine, the other a private order of a ser- 
vant, to be used in an injection, The servant who received 
them at the door gave the medicine designed for the Primate to 
his fellow-servant, and hastened eageily up-stairs with the other, 
a phial of laudanum, omitting in his hurry to notice the fact of two 
phials having been received. 


The death of the Archbishop of Cashel was caused by taking 
goat’s milk, which coagulated in bis stomach, and caused morti- 
fication. 

Abbe Sicard, the philanthropic and celebrated Director of 
the Tasti(ation of the Deaf and Damb, died on the 10th of May at Pa- 
ris, at the advanced age of 80. He was buried on Monday. (May 13) 
The fanera! ceremony was splendid and interesting. His remains 
were attended by a military escort, members of the Institute, and 
the deaf and dumb pupils of the deceased. Two days before his 
death he addressed these words to the Abbe Goudelin, the Di- 
rector of the Deaf and Dumb School of Bourdeaux :—“ My dear 
brother— Ready to die, I bequeath to you my dear children—I 
bequeath their souls to your religion, their bodies to your care, 
their intellectual faculties to your enlighteved capacity—Per- 
from this noble task, and I die tranquil.”— Bell's Messenger. 
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Emperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 15, 1822. 


THE CIVIL LIST. 


Mr. LENNARD rose for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the house to a motion ofwhich he had some time ago given notice, 
viz. to propose to the house the adoption of a resolution, “ that it was 
fit to appoiut a Committee for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the expenses of the 3d class of the civil list.” He should make but one 
observation with the view of securing the attention of the tionse ; and he 
trusted that that would be effectual : it was—that he should make but 
very few general statements, and should then leave the subject for the 
consideration of the house. In treating this matter, his positions were, 
that the present was acknowledged, generally, tobe a time of over- 
whelming distress and debt ; that economy was called for by every class 
of men iu this country—from the throne and from the cottage ; that, 
under such circumstances, unless every possible saving was effected, and 
the most rigid economy adhered to, public credit could not be maintain- 
ed. In the words of Mr. Burke, it might be said “credit cannot exist 
in the arms of necessity—credit and necessity are natural enemies, and 
cannot exist together, or be reconciled one to the other.”” Many differ. 
ent statements had recently been made to that house, relative to the dis- 
tresses of the country ; and retreuchment had been proposed as one of 
the most certain andimmediate remedies. Butif they expected that 
this remedy should be applied, it must be admitted that there was no de- 
partment of our expenditure in which there was so much wasteful and 
extravagant expense as in this third department of the Civil List. It 
would also be considered, he thought, that at atime when eoonomy was 
80 loudly and so nniversally called for, there was no department in the 
state, into the charges of which they might more advantageously proceed 
toinstitude a severer inquiry, than in this. (hear.) Honourable Gen- 
tlemea would remember, that in the beginning of the present Session, 
he (Mr. Lenuard) had given notice of a motion for an humble Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying that bis Majesty would be pleased 
to direct certain reductions to be made in the various branches of 
the Civil List. Since that period, it had been announced to Parlia- 
ment, that partial reductions had been made: he alluded to those which 
had taken place in the personal establishment of the Sovereign, and to 
the reduction of 10 per cent. on the salaries of other state officers, a 
matter to which he would presently call the attention of the house. It 
was the circumstance of such reductious having been effected that in- 
fluenced him now to call upen the house to limit the further retrench- 
ments he should propose to the third class of the Civil List. He thonght 
he should have no difficulty in proving, that however proper it might 
once have been to afford a large expense for maintaining the pomp and 
dignity of those officers who belonged to the class in question, yet in 
the present times the house ought to grant nothing which was not abso- 
lutely called for. He could not refrain from expressing his regret that 
the retrenchment wh ich bad been adopted by his Majesty’s Ministers had 
not been pushed t° a greater extent (hear): for he conceived that it 
might have been much more extensive, without at all diminishing the 
proper dignity, or, as it was now the fashion to term it, “ the influence” 
of the Crown, Many Gentlemen, however, seemed to think that after 

the scale of reduction upon which his Majesty had reduced that depart. 
ment which was more immediately counected with his own person, it 
might be invidious or injudicious to ask for any farther redactions there. 
He (Mr. Lennard) was far from bowing to this opinion; and if he yielded 
to it, it was not because it had his entire concurrence ; but because, if 
the distresses of the country remained at their present height, (and he 
rather feared that they were more likely to increase than to remain sta- 
tiovary), he would be disposed to postpone the general question of the 
Civil List, in the hope that before the arrival of another session, his 
Majesty’s Ministers would see the importance and necessity of 
making further reductions in the establishment of his Majesty's house- 
hold, and particularly in the large salaries of the Officers of State 
andiu the Pension List. He (Mr. Lennard) could not for a moment 
allow himself to suppose that his Majesty’s heart was not truly af- 
fected by the existing distresses of the nation. Indeed there had not lately 
been one speech delivered from the Throne ia which his Majesty had not 
declared that he siacerely sympathized with hispeople. (hear) It would 
be for him (Mr, Lennard) to shew that the expenses of the department to 
which he desired to call the attention of the house were excessive; and 
that the main point he had in view was theie diminution. [t was hardly 
necessary that he should recall to the recollection of Members, his Ma- 
jesty’s gracious speech, delivered in the begimniug of the Session; and 
io which he had recommended to that house, in the most decided terms, 
the adoption of economical measures, He (Mr. Lennard) was sorry to 
say, that that speech had followed up, by its own makers—by its very 
penners—coming down to the house, and in defiauce of their own pro- 
positions, contending, that no practical good would result from the 
adoption of such retrenchiments. The countrywould see by the vote of 
that night, whether, atier tue recommendation contained in the speech 
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from the Throne, it was the will and pleasure of those who framed that 
speech, or his Majesty’s gracious disposition, so expressed, that was to 
be the rule by which that house was to be governed. Seeing what 
were the distress of the country, it must be evident that every reduction 
which was possible to be effected, ought to be adopted throughout our 


; whole expenditure ; and there were many Members in that house who 


were equally surprised with himself, that amongst the many expendi- 

ents for relief which had been suggested by his Majesty’s Ministers, aud 

after ali their promises of economy, no reduction had been made.in the 

salaries of the great officers of State and of the Ambassaders, except 

the trifling dne of 10 per cent. (hear). Another argument which 

ought to avail in the consideration of this subject was, that the Civil 

List had been at various times augmented, because the valae of money 

has fallen in this country. (hear).. It was upon this ground an ang-, 
mentation took place iu the year 1702. Mr. Pitt on that occasion said (in 

effect).-“‘ That his proposition had for its object the advancement of the 
Civil List. He had no“lisposition to prodigality or extravagance, but 

was intended to meet that advance upon the prices of all necessary arti- 

cles of life which had taken place since the Civil List was first fixed, and 

of which every individual in private life must have experience. - The ar- 
rangement which he had to propose was not intended to ensure any ad- 
ditional pomp or splendour, but was founded upon the measure that had 
been adopted in 1786. It proceeded upon the principle that the allow- 
ances ought to be commensnrate with the altered value of money.” Now 
he (Mr. Lennard) should contend that the great alteration which had 

within the last 3 or 4 years occurred in the value of money, altho’ it might 
not essentially affect the salaries of our ambassadors abroad, it did es. 
sentially affect our means of paying those salaries. (hear.) He took 

the implied condition of this, and ofevery other public grant to be—that 

such salaries were not to be paid, if they were likely to reduce to beg- 

gary and distress many of those classes by whom the means of payment 
were to be contributed. It must be very plain to all who heard him, that 
the taxes out of which those means were to be provided, many classes 
were now no longer able to pay. They were no longer qualified to do 
so; they had ceased to be rich, and he might be allowed, perhaps, to 
depose to their inability from his own knowledge of the general coudi- 
tion of the agricultural interest, with which he was immediately counect- 
ed. (hear, hear.) The question, therefore, was not merely what it was 
fitting that the Crown should pay to its ambassadors abroad, but what it 
was possible for us to pay? But, independently of that powerfal argu- 
ment, the necessity of the case, there was still another reason why , this 
class of the Civil List should be reduced.—Many gentlemen, hie thonght, 
would concur with him in thinking, that the vast expenses incurred by 
this class were in ho way conducive to the proper representation of the 
Sovereign, or to the advancement or distinction of any body else; bat 
that they were merely a means by which Ministers weye enabled to pur- 
chase those venal services, which otherwise they would be unable to pro- 
cure. He might, possibly, be met with the argument, that, compared 
to the total of expense, the savings he should propose would be but as a 
drop of water to the ocean—that they would come within that description 
of savings of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said that they 
conld effect no real benefit or relief to the people. But he(Mr. Lemnard) 
said, that the moral effect of adopting them would be beneficial to the-eoun- 
try by giving the people reasou to believe that there was some sincerity ia 
those professions of sympathy for their sufferings which the house of Com- 
mons had so repeatedly made. (hear, hear.) It was not requisite that ke 
should go into the details of all the several branches of the Civil List : 
but he would observe, that at different periods that List had been aug- 
mented in three different ways— by progressive advauces—by being re- 
lieved at different times from eharges to the amount of 300,0001. or 
400.000).—-aud by the suppression of several Offices. He would alinde 
very briefly to the first class, in which, indeed, there had been a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. ; but it was necessary to bear in mind that, besides 


* what here appeared tobe received by the Crown, it possessed other 


large sources of revenue ip the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, and 
in the droits of Admiralty. All ought, in his opinion, to be put under 
one head, that it might be known what was applicable to the pri- 
vate and personal expences of the Sovereign. As to the second 
class; contaiving the bills of the royal household, no man ceuld take 
the most cursory glance at it without being consince® that it was 
utterly inspossible to expend*the money charged under that head, 
uoless it was wasted ia perquisites of office, or applied in the most gross 
and infamous manner. (hear.) The pension list ought also to be’ essentially 
reduced: however fit the selection in some cases might be, it could not 
be denied that there were many persons in it not of that class of life to 
make it nécessary that they should contipue to take such large sums 
from, the pockets of the people. (hear.) He now came to the third 
class, to which he requested particular attention: it was most fertile in 
expense, and he hoped to be able to persuade the house, that very great 
reductions might be made in it without lowering the dignity or impor+ 
tance of the countryin the eyes of foreign nations. Independently of 
the Ambassadors at the great courts of Europe, there were a variety of 
charges for second and even for third rate courts, which could only be 
suv eq t 
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viewed as poor dependents and satellites onthe grand Holy Alliance, 
(hear.) Where formerly there was only a Charge des Affaires, now there 
was an Envoy Extraopdinary, at the trifling cost of about tweaty times 
the sum originally paid. The mission to Switzerland was a most striking 
instance in point: that appointment was one of a recent aud peculiar 
character, and it was wholly impossible that it should escape the vigi- 
lance of Parliament. If he succeeded in his motion for a committee, he 
hoped to be able to show that that extravagant charge was unnecessary. 
In proportion as Switzerland had fallen in the scale of Europe (hear, 
from the Ministerial benches), had the emoluments of the Ambassador 
being increased until now they were actually 20 times the amount for- 
merly paid. This job, for be coaid caliit by no milder term, had most 
properly been made the object of a separate motion, and no donbt the 
ability and perspicaity of the Hon. Member who had undertaken to 
bring it forward would enable him to present a case to the coun- 
try, if not to.the House, which would tend to its abandonment, 
On this accoant he (Mr. Lennard) wonld stadiously avoid further 
remarks upon it: it was so odions in itself,that he wished to disclaim 
such a reference toit in his proposition: it was an anomaly even among 
the many nnwarrantable transactions regarding foreign missions disclos- 
ed by the papers upon the table. If, therefore, he could not lay suffici- 
ent ground for his motion, without inclading the appointment to Switzer- 
land, he was willing to relinquish it altogether, His objections to the 
third class of the Civil List were varions. He first leoked at the estab- 
lishments of this kindin 1792, and compared them with the amount 
charged for them upon the public in 1822, taking into consideration the 
state of the constry at each period, the price of different articles, and 
the rank Great Britain then held amount the States of Europe. He 
found that since 1762 the grand total of expence had been augmented to 
the extent of 150,0001; merely the salaries of Ambassabors, putting ont 
of view extraordinary missions, the emoluments of Secretaries and other 
items increasing from vear to year, had been angmented by the som of 
no less than 60,0001. Was it that the country could now better afford to 
pay these extravagant demands ; or was it not on the contrary undenia- 
bly true that the taxes imposed could not be raised, and that all classes 
were suffering a greater or less degree of distress? He had yet to learn 
also that the rank of this country in Europe was higher now than in 1792, 
The trath was, that Charges d’Affairs were not suited to the present ex- 
travagant scale of expense, and what was formerly known by the 
economical term of a Resident was wholly unknown, Notw'tistand- 
ing the newfangled doctrines on the alterations recently made in the 
kingdoms of Barope, he apprehended that the Noble Marquis would 
find it difficult to persnade the Honse that in the impotent States of Italy, 
groaning under the iron sway of Austria, it was necessary to maintain an 
Ambassador. Comparing 1792 with the present era, it would be found 
that all the minor States of the continent were made dependent upon ove 
or other of the members of the grand quintuple alliance. Nevertheless 
the mostcostly embassies were kept up at these inferior Courts. In 
1792 the whole expence of Ambassadors in Italy was 10,0001. yet now it 
approached to 18,0001. In'792 the embassy to the United States of 
America cost 8$,6701. and now 7,426]. The British Minister there was 
paid 6,000l.; and this fact was most remarkable, since it was actually 
more by 5001. a year than the Legislature allowed to the President of the 
United States. The only pretence for paying so largely in Europe was, 
that our Ministers might live apon a scale suited to the Court iu which 
they resided; bat in America onr Ambassador enjoyed an allowance be- 
yond the salary of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic! With refer- 
ence to the increase in the grand total of 150,000). it mighthbe said, per- 
haps, thatwe had now Ambassadors at certain courts where there were 
none in 1792. The Envoy to Turin received 2,0001. a-year; tothe Ger- 
man Diet, 6,5001. a-year; and tothe Brazils 6,0001. a-year. In 1792, 
however, and he mentioned it with pain and grief, Great Britain had an 
Ambassador at Venice, and in Poland, before that fine country was de- 
voured by the detestable policy of Russia and Germany. In 1794, we 
had an Ambassador also at Genoa ata very considerable expense. He 
mentioned these facts as an answer to the assertion that might be maile, 
that we had more ambassadors vow than at any former period. It was 
impossible to look at this ascending series of expence without supposing 
from thence that fhe situation of the kingdom must have been greatly 
improved—that its means of paying were increased, or that its interests 
were insufficiently cuatded abroad in 1792. If such were not the case, 
ministers were in this dilemma—either that our Ambassadors in 1792 were 
inadequately rewarded, or that thev were paid too extravagantly in 
31822. Noman could be more convinced of the necessity of retrench- 
ment than he was, and in this third class he was eqnally well conviuced 
that a large saving might be made withont injury to the character of the 
country, and with injury ouly to the private interests of our Envoys at 
Tarin and in Switzerland. There was another point in the papers well 
worthy of attention. He had alinded to the increase in the amount of 
the pensions ; and the country had been told in 1812 that it might anti- 
cipate agreat diminntion in this branch ofthe expenditare by retired 
Ministers being sent ont on active emplovmeuts, and their pensions thus 
saved. The year 1815 had been weil called the annus mir abilisof expense, 
and the pensions were thea 49,0001. At the present moment they had 
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risento 51,0001. As to onr Ambassadors at the greater Courts, he was 
quite wiling that they should he attended by all due splendour: but he 
did not think that this kingdom would gain mach ia the estimation of fo- 
reign Powers by seeing its Ambassadors living on a scale of the atmost 
eXtravagance while every post brought advices of new and augmented 
distresses at home. There was not a single instance of an Ambassador 
whose salary since 1792 had not been most enormously increased: some 
had been doubled, some trebled, and in Russia it had been even quadru- 
pled. In addition to their salaries, there were the heavy expense of outfit, 
allowances for secretaries, messeagers, chaplain, private secretary, ge- 
neral secretary, anda vast and almost unintelligible accumulation of 
charge. They were paid, too, without the slightest deduction; they 
were studiously guarded against losses by the exchauges, which some- 
times were made to amount to 39 per cent.; and it was nota little cari- 
ous, as a proof of completeness of the system, that though in every case 
of loss the country was made to pay to the uttermost forthing, there was 
not a single instanee of any Ambassador making a dedaction from his 
emolumeats because the exchange had been in our favour. He was not 
one who thonght that, even in France, in was necessary to maintain a 
large establishment for the entertainment of English travallers. In this 
respect he differed from some Hovourable Gentlemen, and perhaps an 
exception might be made in favour of Sir Charles Stuart, at Paris, which 
was visited by so many English, The country at large, however, was 
not very deeply interested in the ber of di s he gave or in the 
magnificence of his entrees, excepting as far as it was now required 
to pay for them and not be able to pay for them in another year. Ad- 
mitting the case of Sir C. Stuart to be peculiar, was it necessary to 
keep an Ambassador at the same expeuce in Russia? If both must be 
alike, he (Mr. Lennard) shoad be disposed rather to reduce the em- 
bassy to Paris to what that to Russia onght to be, than rise that of 
Russia to the extravagant scale of the French mission. In considering 
this subject, it was impossible not to return the eye to the practice of 
the United States; and with all regard to our rank in Europe, he could 
not help hoping that ere long Ministers wonld see the necessity of imi- 
tating the wise and economical policy of that great and flonrsihing repub- 
lic. The people of this country had- long shown what the Noble Mar- 
quis had once termed ‘‘ au ignorant impatience of taxation ;” and that 
impatience might compel him, under the existing distresses, to listen to 
and adopt plans of effectaal economy. He trusted that to-night he 
should not be met by what had recently been often urged—that it was 
necessary to maintain these establishments for the purpose of supporting 
the influence of the Crown, Vast sonrces of patronage were in the hands 
of Ministers: they had the army, the navy, the church, India, and the 
colonies, aod here they might adequately provide for their friends and 
supporters, That argument had very recently been used and had failed 
when a Noble Lord (Normanby) brought forward a motion for abvslishing 
the office of joint Postmaster General ; and if it were again employed 
to-night, he trusted the House would again show its sense of its un- 
constitutional nature. Another point might also be urged—it might be 
said that acompact had been made with the Crown, and that that come 
pact could not now be altered. Such a reply could have no application 
to this third class of the civil list. Ithardly applied to the other classes 
such an agreement to be binding must be reciprocal, and the King on 
his paft mast take the evil with the good. Yet bhadnota demand been 
over and over again made to Parliament topay the debts of the Civil List, 
and they had been paid without reference to the finances of the country, 
or to the poverty of the people? (hear.) He wonid not trouble the House 
further than by submitting his motion, trusting that he had said enoagh 
to show that great reductions ought without delay to be made ip the 
Civil List, but especially in the third class. The charge was much hea- 
vier than the station of the country required or than the poverty of the 
people could pay. He moved—‘ That a Select Committee be appoint- 
ed to take into consideration the expenses of the third class of the Civil 
List, and to report their opinion as to any or what savings may be made 
in the expense of that class, with a view that any such savings may be 
carried to the account of the Consolidated Fund, according to the pro» 
visions of the 65th Geo. III. c. 46, sec. 45.” 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY said, that ashe shonlid feel it his 
daty to negative the motion of the Hon. Member, he shonid proceed to put 
the House in possession of such explanations as would enabled it to un- 
derstand the view he took of the subject, and as would probably induce 
it to concar with him in the vote he should give. He regretted that the 
Hon. Gent. confining the proposition with which he had concluded to the 
third class of the civillist, had wotalso to that class limitted his obser- 
vations, bat he had indulged in a general complaint of a want of econo. 
my in the whole of this branch of the expenditure. He (Lord London- 
derry) would not detain the House by going at all into the topic, indeed 
he would not have travelled ont of his way to advert to it, ifthe Hon, 
Gent. had not treated it as a point admitted, as a generally received 
opinion, that there wasa total absence of economy in the administration 
of the Civil List revenne. He (Lord Londonderty) begged to be under. 
stood as laying in his claim to maintain the exactly contrary proposition 
(Aear.) No branch of the revenue was administered with more regularity” 























or with a more anxious desire to economize ; and whenever the ques- 
tion was raised he should be prepared to prove it. The Hon. Gentlemen 
had very properly alluded to that munificent act of his Majesty which 
distingnished the opening of the session ; feeling the distress of the coun- 
try, his Majesty had been ready in make an important donation ; but if the 
Hononrable Gentleman sapposed that that sacrifice was made without 
placing the administration of the Civil List under considerable difficul- 
ties —if he imagived that great attention to economy was notin conse- 
quence necessary, he was very much mistaken.—The motion however, 
being confined to the third class of the Civil List, he (Lord Londonderry) 
thonght that he should best consnit the wishes and convenieuce of the 
House, and best perform his duty, by limiting his explanations to the 
same class. The Honourable Member had urged that that class was 
distinct; that whatever argument might be founded upon the contract 
between the Crown and the people as to the general List, and however 
it might be contended that Parliament was not entitled to go into the 
question tinless the Civil List being in debt should come to Parliament 
for assistance, still that such an argument could not apply to the third 
class. He(Lord Londonderry) admitted the distinction: he admitted 
that though the principle of the Civil List had been settled by Parliament 
though the basis of the contract had been arranged, still that the third 
class was different from ‘he rest. One inconvenience had always hither- 
to stood in the way of discussions of the Civil List —viz. that it was 
*made to embrace a vast variety of expenditure, much of it of a defisite 
and fixed nature, and much of it so fluctuating and ancertain that no cor- 
rect estimate could be made be made of it. It had thence always hap- 
pened, that the income of the Civil List being taken at the minimum, par- 
ticularly in time of war, there was consequently a general disposition in 
the expenditare to exceed the income. He begged, nevertheless, to re- 
call the recollection of the Hon. Geatleman and the Honse to the fact, 
that looking at the working ef the bargain made at the beginning of the 
late reign, and comparing it, not with the hereditary duties, it would 
be found that during the whole sixty years the result had been to the 
advantage of the public. Under the most recent arrangement of 
this subject, however, Parliamenthad thought, and wisely, that it was 
desirable to confine the contract with the Crown to those articles 
of expenditure which were in their nature so far fixed and defined, that 
a reasonable estimate conld be made of their amount, Those items 
that were uncertain and fluctuating were left to be coutrolled and re- 
gulated by Parliament. The same principle was acted upon with res- 
pect to the third class; pains were. taken to distinguish the various 
heads of expenditare of which the foreign service was composed, and 
only to place in the body of the civil list snch as could be brought within 
some reasonable calculation. Of the five heads, three were considered 
of this fixed character, and two of a finctnating nature, the latter being 
left to be provided for among the civil contingencies coming annually 
under the review of Parliaments The only three classes provided for 
in the civil list were, the pensions for Ministers, the emoluments of 
Consuls, and the salaries of Ministers, npon an estimate laid before 
the House at the time, specifying the places where the proposed missi- 
ons should be employed, the rank and character of the embassies, and 
the expenses that would be attached to them. The Hon. Gent. would 
have the goodness to recollect that the extraordinaries for the outfit of, 
and the presents to, Foreign Ministers, were left out of this arrange- 
ment. The extraordinaries had been calculated at 50,0001. ; the out- 
fit ef Foreign Ministers at 10,000]. ; and the presents at 15,0001. In 
addition to these sums, there was an allowance of 30,6001. for Consuls, 
and of 144,000). for the salaries of Foreign Ministers, incinding house 
rent. He trusted that he anderstood the Hon. Gent. rightly that he 
did not propose that his Committee should take cognizance of that part 
of the expenditure that came under the annnal review and control of 
the House; he only proposed to refer to a select committee the pen- 
sions to Foreign Ministers, the emoloments of Consnis, atid the salaries 
of Foreign Ministers. Nothing could surely be less rational than to 
refer to a committee what the House was annually in the habit of ex- 
amining in its minntest details; there was no principle on which a com- 
mittee above stairs could be charged with such a duty. (hear, hear.) 
No donbt, such gentlemen as the Hon. Member for Aberdeen would 
think this a great improvement upon the present system; he would 
have all the estimates for the army, navy, ordnance, miscellanies, 
and barracks, refetred to a Select. Committee, (hear, from Mr. 
Hwme and others.) No doubt this double review would be infinitely 
satisfactory to him; but as long as the country remained a Mo- 
Darchy, and Parliament survived, he (Lord« Londonderry) should 
contend that such a mode of getting through the public business 
teuded to any thing but to the public good.—(hear, hear.) He 
was not disposed to imitate any foreign practice, where the whole 
powers and duties of the Executive Government were thrown into 
the hands of Committees above stairs, (hear, hear) He was only now 
endeavouring to understand what. the. Hon, Member intended to be the 
functions of his Committee: he took. it for granted that the object was 
to inquire into the third class of the Civil List, under the heads that had 
been named, and with the distinction that might fairly be drawa as re- 
garded this third class. Expences of this nature must always vary with 
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circumstances, The existence of a state of war mnst necessarily dimi. 
nish the extent of our missions; but tu a timhé of peace, new arrange- 
thents would frequently occur, which wonld raise the expenditure by ex- 
tending those missions. When sach variations were likely to take place, 
it was therefore a sound anttiwise princivie with respect to the third 
class, to provide that whatéver savitrgs might be effected by the discon- 
tinuance ot new modelling of any missions should wot be applied to the 
service of the other branches of the Civil List, bat should be made 
available for the public service. This, however, did not alter the con- 
tract entered into with the Crown, which did uot give to Parliament the 
right of apportioning the particular sums which were necessary to be 
devoted to particular missions.— If it were otherwise—if the particulars 
of each mission were to be laid before Parliament, and every point con- 
nected with it explained, where would be the use of including this branch 
of service in the civil list? If Parliament were to have full control over 
this department, it ongit not to have been Yonnd np with the civil list at 
all —it sheuld have been left with’ the other ‘6tdinary votes. for which 
Parliament were in the habit of making le vidth. But he contended 
that the Crown, with respect to the pafticular branch, stood in the samé 
situation that it did with reference to other parts of the civil list; with 
this exception, indeed, that any saving which happened to be effected 
in this department belonged to the public, and it was left open to Parlia- 
ment to consider whether any savings were really made, and if there 
were, to see that they were carried to the service of the country, and 
not applied to the relief of the other branches of the Civil List. But to 
suppose that an inténtion ever existed to submit to that House, or toa 
Committee of that House, the necessity of sending Envoys to patticnlar 
places — to imagine that it was ever meant that thé the House of Com. 
mons should consider of, and decide on, the propriety of despatching 
a mission to this State, or the policy of sending one to thet, was contrary 
to all precedent and practice. Was it ever intended that they 
should declare whether a mission should be of a higher or a lower rank 
—whether it should he sent to a great Court of a small one—whether 
missions were or were not admissible to minor States? (hear, hear,) 
Were such qnestions as these ever intended for dicussions in Parlia- 
ment? Was the Committee now moved for to take upon itself 
the fanctions of the executive Government, and to call tpon the Se- 
eretary of State for his attendance ta discuss and explain all sorts of 
questions respecting the connexion of this country with Foreign Powers ? 
He would ask of the House, howit was possible for themto agree to 
sucha motion, noless they meant to open the door to an inquiry of this 
nature? (hear.) Could his sense of duty, or his oath of office, allow a 
Secretary of State, without the express sanction of his Majesty, to give 
such information? He never knew an instance in which Parliament di 
not run before the Ministers of the Crown, when asked questions of the 
natare, to forbid the disclosure. (hear, hear, hear.) Indeed, he never 
recollected an instance when such a preposterous demand was made, 
But he demanded where that Cabinet was to be found, which would ad, 
vise his Majesty to send his Ministets to a Committee up Stairs, to ex- 
plain all the foreign policy, to detail all the foreign relations, of the 
country ; (hear, hear.) If such a monstrons principle were adopted, it 
wonld be better at once to withdraw all our Embassies from the continent, 
Nothing could be more dangerous than a disclosure of all the cirenm- 
stances connected with the foreign policy of the couutry—nothing was 
more likely to distarb the peace of Governments, than to have secrets 
of great moment to the welfare of the State bronght forward to gratity 
the curiosity of any Member of such a Committee. (hear, hear, hear.) 
If a mission were suspended for a certain time, donbtless aa inquiry 
would be made what the reason of that suspension was, and whether it 
was an adequate one ; and if the suspension lasted fur six weeks, Minis. 
ters would be called on to state why it should not continue for six years, 
In short all the questions of war and peace would be decided by gentle- 
men sitting in ab éxecutive committee up staics, (hear.} He had not 
the slightest dowbt that if such a committee were to sit this year, we 
should have a committee of public safety sittiog im the next. (cheers.) 
Mach of the discussion which had taken place of late on subjects of this 
nature seemed to he introduced for the purpose of preparing their minds 
for the adgption of the principle oa which the Government of the United, 
States of America, acted, with respect to their mission. Butkhe pro- 
tested against the application of that priuciale, to a Goverament which 
was essentially different from thatof the United States, (hear, hear.) 
He would contend, that those who were constantly introducigg, those 
topics, were endeavotridig gradually to prepare the moral feeling and 
political sentiments of the conntry for the adoption of that primctple te 
which he had alluded. (hear, hear.) Profiting by the present moment 
of distress, they Were endeavouring to create a belief that this conutry 
was brought to such a state of poverty, that we were obliged to abandoy 
all those exalted sentiments of dignity—all thase proud marks of disse 
tinction, which heretofore characterized the monarchy of Engiand; and, 
instead of adhering to these that we were compelled to appear.ou the 


> continent in forma pauperis, without those indications of greatness that 


were worthy of a commanding nation They were told, that they oughtto 
give up that dignity ard hygpitality, which were, in the last sease, 
essentially connected with our iuterests abroad, because the country 
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was no longer able to afford them. He perfectly admitted, that what- 
ever savings were made in this class, it was the right and daty of Par- 
liament to examine them, and to take care that they were jastly appro- 
priated, But he must at the same time contend, that there was a pre- 
clusion, which forbade their travelling imto the reasons which induced 
the expenditure of the sums charged in the estimate for this service. 
If there were any one service which Parliament shoald retrain from in- 
vestigating with too minute an eye, it was this service, on account of 
its peculiar character, embracing as it did cireumstances that could not 
be divulged without manifest danger. But, above all others, this 
brauch of the-public service was the least fitted for examination of a 
Committee, If there were any necessity for such a discretion as Patrli- 
ameut gave to the Crown with respect to the Civil List, surely this was 
the portion of that List which more than any other demanded it. Feel. 
ings of personal delicacy towards the sovereign might operate against 
a seratiny of the Civil List generally, as it related to the domestic con- 
cerns ofthe Monarch, aud the honse had been sufficiently disgusted 
when the subject was formerly introduced} butia this case the same 
feeling did not exist ; sense of danger operated ; the question was not 
ofa private natare, it was ofa vital importance to the State; and he 
would say, that if this inquiry into the diplomacy of the conntry were 
allowed, the Government could not goon forasingle day (hear), He 
was not disposed to shrink from a fair investigation of what had been 
intrusted to his Majesty’s Government, and of the spirit in which the 
powers placed in their hands with reference to this question had been 
administered ; and he would add, that he would be bound by as strict 
and fair a system of economy as belonged to the circumstances of the 
times. Even if the expenditure of the Civil List came under general 
observation, he trusted that Ministers would show to Parliament that 
nothing anfair or improvident could be laid to their charge. He believ- 
ed he could prove to the House, that economy in this particalar branch 
of the Civil List had been constantly kept in view by his Majesty's 
Ministers; and he could assure the house, that they would not lose 
sight of the reduction of expense, always, however, duly considering 
what the pnblic service demanded. The hon. member had said, there 
was a perpetual increase of the Civil List ; decrease, he asserted, there 
was none. In stating this, he had not shown much diligence, he had 
not displayed mnch research; for he (the Marquis of Londonderry) 
would prove, that a reduction had taken place in this particlar class more 


_than once or twice. They mig't be divided under three heads —pensions, 


consular salaries, and salaries and extraordinaries connected with 
foreign Ministers. The honourable member stated, that the Pension 
Listwas 52,0001. this year, which was as high as it had been for a consi- 
derable period; and he could not discover any diminution that had taken 
place in this charge since the war. In the first place, the hon. member 
was not quite accurate in stating the amonnt of the Pension List at the 
close of the war. In 1815 it amounted to 58,4131.; in 1816, to 56,6731, 
The last war was, sui generis—it was of a peculiar character ~ it had 
lasted above twenty years. Of coarse, Ministers, who were advanced in 
life when the war broke oat, could not fairly be expected to go abroad, 
and undertake active public service at the conclusion of peace. It was, 
he knew of late, very common to quote the names of individuals, and to 
argue from their names as to their fitness or unfitness te hold particular 
sitnations. Now he called on gentiemen to look at the list which lay on 
the table, and to say, whether it afforded any fair presumption that an 
improper patronage wasexercised, when the individuals there mentioned 
were placed on that list. With respect to consals he was unwilling to 
occupy the time of the house on that subject, because it was at present 
ander the consideration of the Board of Trade. He would therefore 
come at once to that which appeared to him to be the gist of the motion, 
namely, the salaries of foreign Ministers, the rank of the different mis- 
sions, the general scale of expenditure, aud how far it was justifiable. 
The hon. member treated lightly the reduction of 10 per cent. which had 
been made fn the salaries of foreign Ministers; but if he (Lord London. 
derry) read to the hon. member the fetters he had received from indivi- 
duals who were abroad in diplomatic capacities, he wonld see that that 
deduction of 10 percent. was not somere a trifle as he seemed to suppose, 
(hear, hear). Those who wished to bring the Government of this coan- 
try to adopt the policy of the United States of America, would, he knew, 
find no difficulty in disposing of this question; but men who took a just 
view of the diguity of their country were not quite so easily satisfied. 
‘The salaries of our ‘foreign Ministers, according to their various ranks, 
hid undergone no alteration from 1714 to 1804. From the reign of Queen 
Anue down to 1804, no argumentation was made in their salaries. In 
1801, an estimate was laid before Parliament; bat it appeared that the 
Timited increase which then took place left so many chargesin the 
nature of extraordinaries, as rendered a revision of the system necessa- 
ry. An arrangement was made for paying those extraordinaries; bat 
they had sweiled to such an enormons amount, as Strack every per- 
son who considered the snbject with the necessity of introducing a 
Salutary economy. Tt was quite clear, that if extraordinaries were 
not paid, many individuals, who were actively employed in the ser- 
yice of their country, would be ruined in their private affairs. It 
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was therefore considered the best system of economy that could be 
adopted for the public advantage, and the only one by which the in- 
terests of the servants of the state abroad could be preserved, to give 
to our Ministers more liberal salaries, but to withhold any allowance 
for extraordinaries, except the the gronnd of claim was of a peentiarly 
equitable nature. It was agreed to allow them larger salaries, but 
extraordinaries were not to be granted, except in five or six instances. 
Acting on this principle, the Parliament of 1818 took up the subject, 
and recommended a certain scale of salaries. Tie scale then proposed 
was considerably larger than that which now existed. Patting the 
house-rent aside for the present moment, the salaries of 1815 were 
151,6501. whereas the estimate of 1816 was 135,000]. making a saving 
of 16,6501, Anevent took place at that period, which certainly added 
to the salary. He alluded to the repeal of the Property Tax, which oc- 
curred in 1815. This measure gave them a net income, and relieyed 
them from the necessity of paying very large charges out of a narrow 
salary. They, however, would not now stand in the sane siftation, 
since 10 per cent. would be deducted from the salaries of foreigu Mints. 
ters; and he could assure the hon. member that the effect of that reduc 
tion would be most serious to those gentlemen who had no private and 
exclusive funds of their own. The daty of 10 per cent. on the salaries 
of foreign Ministers would, iu this year, produce a saving of 14,7001. 
which, added to the reduction of 16,650, un the estimates of 1815, as 
compared with that of 1816, would give a saving of upwards of 31,900). 
in the present year over 1815. After this, he did not think it was very 
fair in the hon. member to say that no reduction was made in the Civil 








List— 2. 
The Estimate of 1815 was .....cceccceteccececeens eee 151,560 
That of 1816 oop nceceeess betes nbn) sete See 
Saving ..ccceccceceseesedecere coer cececcccsce «+s 16,650 
Gained by the 10 per Cent. Duty ..... o6nseencans eseee 14,700 
Reduction of the existing Estimate, as compared 

Wi Seat, of BBER . an cccccecscesens eeenee seeee $1,353 


being 20 per cent. on the whole scale of official salaries to foreign Minis- 
ters, (hear.) But this was not the only reduction which Ministers had 
made, ashe would presently show. The other rednction was not made 
oo the Peuasion List, or the consular appointments. The former 
was protected by Act of Parliament; and therefore, whatever ex< 
pease was attached to it, was commanded by the law, and was not the 
work of Administration, With reapect to the consular charge, no 
saving could be effeeted init, because circumstaces had made the con- 
suiar list greater than it previously was. On salaries, he had shown 
that 20 per cent. had been saved on the estimate of 1815; and he had 
now to state, that a very large reduction had taken place in the extra- 
ordinaries. When the three brauches of the Civil List were last before 
the Honse, the extraordinaries were taken at 50,0001. ; by a very close 
attention to this branch of the expenditure it was reduced to 27,0001, 
consequently a saving of 23,000 was made in the extraordinaries ; and 
those who were conversant with the duties of the office which he now 
held must know, that above all the branches of the service, the extra- 
ordinaries required the most vigilant check and controal, At one time, 
instead of 27,0001, they amounted to 136,0001. and at a mnch later peri- 
od the expenditure was 50,000/, But, it might be asked, for what pur- 
pose was the sam of 27,0001. now wanted, the diplomacy of this country 
being in @ very differeut situation at present from that in which it for- 
merly stood? The exvenses which called for this sam might be classed 
thus :—In the first plaice, (fees formerly payable by the Ministers, but 
which the Committee of 1315-16 decided should no longer be defrayed 
by them) 7,300] ; post-office charges, 7,8001.; couriers 2,2001. These 
were not couriers who travelled between the missions and this conutry, 
aud who would be charged ander the head of King’s messengers, but 
couriers who were employed to communicate between different missions, 
who were engaged on the spot, and who must be paid ont of the pockets 
of the Ministers, There was a charge of 3,000!, an extraordinary expense, 
occasioned by the employment of dragomans, and other ceremonials pe- 
culiary belonging to the service of the Ambassador at Constantinople. 
Ali the extra charges were of the same description. The Ministers had 
nothing to de with them, There was not one shilling of those charges 
that affected the pocket of any of our Ministers abroad. They had no 
personal interest or advantage whatever in making those charges, Ia 
the arrangement of 1815, the expense of Cousuls was estimated at 
40,000!.; in 1816, it was reduced to 30,0001, being a saving as compared 
with 1815, of 10,9001. In the present year, avery small saving had been 
made under this head, but circamstances had readered it necessary 
to employ a greater number of consuls than we formerly did. Uf they 
added to the preceding sums of $1,6501., and 10,0001 a further saving of , 
22,8231. on different items connected with this branch of the service, it, 
would give a total reduction of apwards of 64,002). in the expense of a 
department which the hou, member alleged wis always on the increase, 
and never on the decrease. Hehoped he had said enongh to show that 
there was not sach a lavish expenditare as the hon member had stated 
—sneh an expenditure as called on them to break the solemn contract 
thathad beenentered into with the Crown, He was sure the hon, 
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member must bring forward a better case than that which he had 
offered, before he could induce the house to break the faith of Par- 
liament with the Monarch. He never could consent to lower, in the eyes 
of the world, the foreign service of the country; nor could he agree 


with the Gentlemen opposite (or rather with some of them, for he believed . 


they did not all approve of the measpre), in the propriety of assimilating 
our practice to that of the United States. He conid not approve of a Com- 
mittee, which was to investigate all the foreign relations of a couutly : 
he could not advise his Majesty to gend his Ministers fur examination be- 
fore such a body. If such a system were ever countenanced, be hoped 
his Majesty would secure a set of ministers ready to act under the con- 
trol of the Gentlemen opposite, or to waik in the leading-strings of a 
Committee above stairs, (cheering.) It would, he repeated, if such a 
principle were adopted, be high time to look out for another set of mi- 
misters. (cheering.) He would, as far as he was concerned, save the 
Crown and the house from the distress to which such a system must in- 
evitably give rise ; and he would also save the Committee from the grave 
constitutional responsibility which they must necessarily incur.—Bur, 
though he never would have the opportunity of explaining any part of 
this subject to Gentlemen above stairs, he felt no unwillingness to give 
every explanation, consistently with his duty to Gentlemen below stairs. 
The honourable member had asked how it happened that there were so 
many missions, and why their appointments were so expensive? It was 
rather late in the day for that question. It weuld have been better had 
those points been considered when the subject of our foreign alliances 
was before the honse—before this country had entered iuto bargains 
which could not uow be got rid of. He would, however, contend, that 
the most economical arrangements had been made, under all the circum- 
stances of the time and of the country. With respectto the number of 
missions, be denied that there was any thing that entitled the honourable 
Member to question the policy on which the Government had aeted, Tak- 
ing that aknus mirabilis of comparison, the year 1792, the honourable mem- 
ber proceeded to argue that the country at that time was satisfied with 
diplomatits of lower rank than were now employed, but that, instead of 
plenipotentiaries, envoys, and charges d'affaires, ambassadors were now 
sent to different Conrts. It did so happen, however, that with the gin- 
gle addition to one Court, this country had aot at the present day a great. 
er number of ministers of high rank abroad than were employed in 1792. 
Let the House look to the missions that stood on the scale of ambassa- 
dorial allowances in 1793; these were France, Spain, Holland, and 
Constantinople. In 1822 there was an Ambassador at the cenrt of 
France, but there was not an Ambassador at the court of Spain. 
This showed that it was not necessary to form a committee for the pur- 
pose of inducing the Crown to modify onr diplomatic proceeding aecord- 
ing te circumstances. (hear,.) Gentlemen opposite might say that 
this was done becanse Spain had set us the ¢xample. But they must 
have their Committee, they must be acquainted with the facts, they 
mast have all the necessary information before he could allow that their 
opinion was worth asking or hearing oa this point. There were, then, 
ambassadors to France, Holland, Constantinople, Russia and Austria, 
Surely the Honourable Gentleman mast see the sity of sending 
ambassadors to those powers who had assisted England in bringing the 
war to a glorious conclusion, and who with England formed the safe. 
guard of Europe—the quintuple alliance. (hear, hear, hear.) Could 
gentlemen see nothing in the change of circumstances which explained 
the enforced necessity of sending an Ambassador to Russia and Anst:ia? 
He should wish to know whether Russia had not taken a very different 
sitnation from that which she formerly maintained? (cheering from the 
Opposition.) He understood the meaning of the gentlemen opposite, but 
their opinion on this point must be taken cum grano salis. It was hard- 
ly fair to argue with them on the question of Russia, as their minds were 
not merely tinctured, but were wholly impressed, with the idea of an 
anti-boly-alliancé, under the influence of that power. (hear, hear.) To 
retarn te the immediate point under consideration: There was, at pre- 
sent, it appeared, bat one new Minister, and the Minister was acere- 
dited to a Royal Court, which accounted for it. When respect to Mi- 
nisters Plenipotentiary, the namber of that class of diplomatists varied 
very little from the scale of 1792. In the first place, he would mention 
the Plenipotentiary to America; and certainly there was no country 
in the world with which it was more important for this conntry to live 
on terms of amity and mutual good feeling.—There were also Ministers 
Plenipotentiary to Prussia, the Two Sicilies, Sweden, Bavaria (which 
had grown up to be a Power of great importance to England, and was, 
in size, four-fold the extent which she formerly was) Wirtemberg, and 
Sardinia; at all of these courts, with the exception of Wirtemberg, 
had Ministers Plenipotentiary, in 1792, and nearly on the same 
scale as at the present day. Tuscany, Saxony, and Switzerland, were 
visited by Ravoys Extraordinary. He had formerly urged the necessity 
of senting a Plenipotentiary to the Hans Towns; bat, as the in- 
dividual, who was then a Charge d’Affaires, was a clever and res- 
pectable man, it was thonght better to make an addition to his 
salary, which was originally “5001. a year, and to engage him to 
perform the duties which were usually executed by a Plenipoten- 
tiary. It therefore appeared, that with very little exception, the 
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number of our Foreign Ministers at present and in 1792 was the same" 
Here the Honourable Member had fallew into an ercor very nataral to 
him npen this sabject, not knowing the peculiar circumstances of many 
of the missions. The Hononrable Member had stated that the expenses 
had been increased 60,0001, instead of 50,0001. A part of the expenses of 
our Mission to Constantinople had formerly been paid, not by the Crown, 
but by the Levant Company, and had been in fact the produce of a scale 
of protections. This was now paid by the Crown, and amounted to 
10,0001. a-year which kad formerly been levied by the public. There- 


} fore they must reason upon the sum not as 60,0001., as the Hon, Member 
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had represented it, but as 50,0001. He would now proceed to examine 
each class, and the House would judge whether the present establish- 
ments were such as this country ought to maintain or not. The six high- 
er missions were in 1793, 50,2601. The corresponding missions in the 
year 1822 were, ineluding the change of rank, 74,0001., making an increase 
ot 23,6401. This increase gave one-fourth more of salary on an average 


: to the great diplomatic Officers and added about one sixth to the whole 


expense. Nine minor missions, including Wirtemberg, in 1763, were 
6,2951., and in 1822, 29,0001.; making an increase of 22,7051. Now in 
Italy, on which great expenses were supposed to be thrown away by 
maintaining a Minister at Tuscany, he could inform the House, that in 
1793, the salary for that mission had been 3,6001. and was now only 


: $,9001. so that in fact, after deducting 20 per cent. it was 60i. less than 


in 1792 (hear.) But why have a Minister at Tuscany, it was asked— 
why havea Ministerat Saxony? Why have a Minister at Wurtemberg ? 
Tt was pretty strong proof that it was necessary to have a Minister at 
Taseany, that we had never been without a Minister there. It was not 
too, avery mean argument to prove the propriety of -havinga Minister 
there, thongh it might not be intelligible to gentlemen on the other side, 
thatevery other Power had a Minister in Tuscany. Spain, Portugal, 
and Powers who could not be imagined to have any communication 
with that place, were there represented as this country. had always 
been. It was periectly sufficient proof that our Minister was not there 
merely for idle purposes, that all other Powers who wished to know 
what was duing in the world of which they formed a party were there 
represented, But it was a fact that hardly any diplomatic circle was 
more full than the Court of the Grand Dake of Tuscany. It was a sta- 
tion which he trusted would ever be attended as a Mission, and whate- 
ver different views might be entertaincd on the other side, he was in 
possession of information which proved that this mission could not be 
maintained with lessexpense. He now came tea mission which the 
Hononrable Gentleman dwelt upon with particular pressure, and which 
was to form the subject of particular discussion to-morrow-night, 
He (Lord Londonderry) looked forward to the debate of to-mor- 
row evening without any particular alarm—(hear, heart),—and he had 
no doubt that the hope of the Hononrable Member would prove as 
iHasory 4s many similar hopes entertained on that side—(hear, from 
the Oppoition)—they only reqnired the breath of a little disenssion to de- 
Stroy them. (hear, from the Opposition.) When he informed the House that 
Switzerland had very long had Ministers from this country—when he 
stated the peculiarity of the relation, the connections of a moral nature, 
the mutual attachment of the people of each conntry from similiarity of 
character and poijitical institutions, (loud cheers), their extraordinary 
respect for each other ; besides the propriety of having a mission there 
on dry political and military considerations, he denied that this country 
could withhold a Minister ftom that country, It was at all times import 
ant for the preservation of the neutrality of the Cantons of Switzerland 
aud for their protection from all the great Powers of Europe, especially 
from France, that we should have a Minister there. (hear, hear.) With 
the exception of two instances, we always had a Minister there. One of 


: those instances was very surprising, aud he was quite nnableto explain 


it. The other was the period of the last war, when the States of Swit. 
zerland were occapied in war, and our missions were itinerant and 
changed with the circumstances. This, with the other very limited 
exception, to which he would advert, was the only time when there 
was not a mission from this couatry in. Switzerland. From 1750 to 
1783, there had been four Ministers Plenipotentiary. There had 
been a gentleman there—what diplomatic crimes he had committed, 
he was not wise enough to discover—a Mr. Braun, had but 250i. a 
year. Whether it was a punishment for a refractory diplomatist 
that such a sum had been assigned, he could not discover; but un, 
less they shonid abandon the whole stream of general policy, they must 
support this mission so far as our ancestors had done. Switzerland was 
the great intervening country between Italy, France, and Germany, and 
was exposed to be distarbed by any disturbance in those conntries. It 
was the key and bond which held them all together. Ithad, therefore, 
been one of those subjects which had been particalarly attended to by the 
Congress at Vienna. After the confederacy of Buonaparte had been 
destroyed, it became a subject of anxious consideration how to establish 
the relations which had been involved in it consistently with the liberty, 
security, and happiness of Europe. It was agreed that Switzerland 
should have Ministers accredited by all the great P owers, and it wasa 
distinct understanding that they should accredit their Ministers to that 
country, with the express desire ef sustaining and completing the ar- 
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rangement which had occupied so much of their time. It formed no 
small proof of the impo: tance attached to the preservation of the neutra- 
lity of Switzerland, and by that means the tranquillity of Earone, that 
persons of the highest consideration and importance had been appointed 
to that mission. ‘The Secretary of State of Russia, Count Capo D'Istria, 
was now Minister in that country. Though be held the highest station 
in the Government of Russia, yet he was now delivering his credentials 
for that mission. ‘There, too, the nephew of Prince Talleyrand had 
been Minister. These facts he mentioned, becanse they proved that 
the gréut Powers. of Europe watched anxionsly over the policy of 
the Cantons of Switzerland. Why, Spain, with all her ecouomy. had 
a Minister there. Portugal had « minister there. Was that proof that 
Switzerland was not of sufficient importance to be entitled to a mission 
from this country ?—There was a feeling in every country to hold that 
important connexion with Switzerland; and if that feeling should not 
be sapported io this,country, onr best feeling¢ must he dissolved, 
(cheers) and we must be prepared to see it inquired who would go abroad 
with the least salary. (hear. hear.) He was astonished at the calumi- 
nies of Gentlemen (hear, hear, hear, from the Opposition)—insinnated for 
party purposes, be mnst say, and representing that the salary had been 
avgmeuted for the advantage of a particular individaal; or that the 
office was revived with the view of reconciling political differences. 
These insinuations were all founded on misapurehension or falsehood. 
They contained not a particle or trath. Mr. Canning, when he quitted 
that mission, had had direction from the King to give assurance that no 
time would be lost in sending a person of superior rank to occnny the 
same place. He dared to say that the Hon. Gentleman wished to hear 
the ancedotes which would explain the cause of the interval in sendine 
asuccessor to Mr. Canning. He (Lord Londonderry) could indulge 
the appetite of the Hon. Gentleman, if he were not afraid that this 
appetite would grow with the indulgence. If the Hon. Member were 
to ask him 20 questions, he was prepared to answer them. A gentleman 
was immediately sentas secretary of legation, and was soon succeeded 
by Mr. Desbrowe, who repaired at once as Charge d’Affaires. Thos he 
had destroyed the beautiful illnsion which had so mnch pleased the Ho- 
nourable Member, and which had pursuaded him that the mission had 
been revived for a political purpose. Another insinnation had been, 
that the salary had been increased for the indulgence of the -per- 
aon who was appointed. Now the salary stood the same as with 
Mr. Wynn's predecessor, with a difference of 20 per cent. less 
against Mr. Wynn. Mr. Wynn had indeed a pension, but the arrange. 
ment could not be more advantageons for the public, than by selecting 
one who had a pension. Now that he (Lord Londonderry) held him. 
self bound always to select persons having pensions, but how could a 
selectian be more aeceptable, than that of a person of family, rank, and 
consideration? How could the arrangement be more economieal than by 
selecting sach a person having previonsly a pension? The salary was 
8,9001., from which the pension of 1,500]. and20 per cent. were to be 
deducted, and it was thus cat down nearly as low as the salary of Mr. 
Braun. He would now give the fair grounds of the increase of expenses 
for missions. Although the obligation to continne that increase might 
be evaded by granting a commission of inqniry, yet he should ill dis- 
charge his public duty, he should fail in his dnty to the King and to 
the conntry, if he did not consider the arrangement between Parliament 
and the commissions, and that there was great propriety in adhering to 
it as an econo mical and just arrangement. It had the recommendation 
of havingentirely removed the chapter of extraordinaries from this 
department. . The increase was about 50 per cent. on the scale of the 
missions. How that'was expended he wonld now state. It had on 
former occasions been admitted on the other side, that the scale had 
been infinitely too low for the various demands to which missions were 
exposed. We were acquainted with the growth of expenses in this 
country. Since the last 2 or 3 years expences had fallen lower, 
but had they returned to the level of 1992? or could we have 
the same articles for double the expense ? He put it to the gentlemen 
who had been abroad, whether the growth of expenses on the Con- 
tinent had not increased more largely and more rapidly than in this coun- 
try. (hear.) Those expenses had very greatly increased by the increase 
of our own incomes, We carried with us habits of profusion and 
inconvenience which added much to the expenses of our missions. 
The number of our countrymen abroad were so great, that his Lordship, 
ou his word, thought we formed a very ereat part of the population ; as 
at Brussels and at other places. With the true spirit of a moderna Stoic 
the hon, gent. asked, why shculd English gent. be received by the Ambas- 
sadors? But he (Lord Londondonderry) doubted whether the Honorable 
Gentleman, if on the continent, would not bold the obligation rather 
high. The neglect of it would expose ambassadors to contempt and 
degradation, and they would be reviled and degraded from the station 
which they now held. Instead of piving a degraded hospitality to the 
crowds of countrymen who might invade it, it was fot the credit of the 
country that they shonid live and exercise their hosnitality with dignity 
suited to their statation.— Another cause of increased expense was more 
intimately cooneeted with the public service; it was occasioned by the 
mode in which business was determiued to be condacted. There was a 
yegulation which charged Ministers with certain expenses when they 
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were absent for their private convenience. Formerly they could have 
been absent with all their emoluments, and the officers who supplied 
their place were paid by the public. Now it was notso, A Secretary 
of Embassy or a Secretary of Legation, according to the degree of the 
Minister, was required to conduct the business, and receive 51. a day 
from his absent principal, if a Minister Plenipotentiary, and al. if a 
Secretary of Legation, This was.often found a counteracting motive, 
aud prevented Ministers from desiring leave of absence where there 
was not a particular reason for it. He had looked within the last few 
days to this subject, and he bad ascertained thata Minister, who was 
absent from his mission, lived fully one half dearer than otherwise, 
including house rent, servants whom the could not remove, and other 
expenses. But that was not the only charge. The Hon, Member had 
asked, what had this country todo with the Continent, or with the 
Holy Alliance? We had more connection with the existing Govern. 
ments of Europe than at any former’ period, and particularly with 
those through whom we looked for the preservation of peace, There 
had been no former period, when the relation and mutual cor- 
respondence of Governments were so immediately connected with the 
preservation of general coufidence—not confidence confined to the 
great Courts only, but embracing also the minor Courts. The scale 
of business had increased tenfold, too; and this increase wae very 
much growing out of those relations which now connected the 
several nations. There were arrangements established by which the 
views and course of each nation were commnnicated to others fully and 
without reserve. It was their pride that no secret was entertained, and 
that uo secret or indirect views were cherished and prosecuted by any 
one Power. This state of things created a mass of business which it was 
quite impossible to conduct in the foreign offices as formerly. Formerly, 
the Minister or his Secretary, with his own manual labour, transacted all 
the basiness ; but at this moment, if he did not employ four or five per- 
sons in the office, it was quite impossible to perform the business of the 
department. This produced a considerable benefit, and it tanght a great 
portion of the diplomatic experience and skill which so much distingnish- 
ed the present class of diplomatists. He might be. partial to those with 
whom he was so much connected—he might feel the influence of grati« 
tude for the services of those who corresponded with him in his official 
duaties—but he did not believe that at any former period so great a mass 
of talent had been known to be “moloyed in this service, or 80 many 
young men of such promising merit as those who were now Secretaries 
of Embassy and Secretaries of Legation, There were 21 persons, who, 
by birth, talent, and industry, were fit for the highest stations, and who 
were attached to the diplomatic service withont salary, whom he could 
recommend tothe King with confidence for any office, if there should be 
an opportunity ; bat they still remained attached, without fee or reward, 
with all his desire to promote them, no opportanity had occurred. They 
were therefore employed, as clerks were employed in his (Lord London. 
derry's) office; and the only advantage they gained was the experience 
they acquired by being in the society of Ambassadors, and often in their 
families and honses. Such amass of young men would necessarily cause 
a great increase of expense. It was not every young man who could 
be trasted in such delicate and important transactions, their maintenance 
could not therefore be less than 4001. or 500/.a year. Those young gen- 
tlemen gave an earnest, too, that they would act honsurably, wisely, 
and snecesfully, by now doing so large service by gratnitons exertion, 
He now came again to statements which he made with regret, be- 
cause it was paiofal to bring forward private transactions,which a spirit 
of pride, independence, and a regard tothe sacredness of character, 
would make every gentlemen in those high offices anxious to cons 
ceal; but when so much spirit of slander was abroad, it was necessa- 
ry, to expose itsinjustice, Those whose diplomatic services had been 
long known, and who had recommended themselves to all parties—wha 
had risen through many inferior offices to the eminent stations which the 

now held, had done services to their country of the highest benefit, and 
onght, therefore, to be most liberally rewarded. If they were not pro- 
vided for on such a scale that persons of high ambition could be induced 
te engage in the same service, justice would not be done to the talent of 
the country, nortothe conntry. He bad uow to state tothe House 
what this reward was, and how the highest merit had been paid by the 
country ; he had this to state on the anthority of the Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh, the Ambassador at the Court of the Netherlands, and the 
late Ambassador to Spain. One was ont of the service ; the others had. 
particular missions; theirs was therefore historical evidence npon the, 
subject. Our Ambassador at St. Petersburgh wrote to kim (Lord Lon. 
donderry) when the reductiontately made wascommunicated thathe would. 
snbmit, but added [that he did not know, hew, with such “ frightful ex- 
penses,’”—that was his expregsion,---he could keep free from embar- 

rassment, (hear, hear,) The housein which this (distinguished person 
lived was very moderate, being rented at 1,5001. a year. This was tes- 
timony above all suspicion, this eminent person had advanced himself 
to this station by his successinhis former appointment, and because he 

was acceptable to the Emperor. This clearly showed that he had 
not been selected for any political purposes. He was of high and 
eminent character, of high birth, but inconsiderable means, being 

a younger brother] of a numerous family. But Lord Clancarty 
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supplied evidence to the same effect. 
he (Lord Londonderry) referred to persons of sober aud staid char- 


acter, of great moderation and love of order, who, though they ; 


would preserve the dignity belonging to their rank and office, yet would 
try every call for expenses by the test of reasonableness and proprirty. 
Referring to the expenses of the embassy at St. Petersburgh, the Noble 
Ma: quis informed the House, that Lord Cathcart, in the seven years da- 
ring which he had been engaged in that mission, bad spent out of his own 
private fortune a sum, which, ifit had been sunk in an annuity for his life, 
would have prodaced him 2,000). a year. The embassy to the Nether- 
+ lands was not, he allowed, so expensive as that to St. Petersburgh; and 
yet Lord Clauecarty, in the first year which he held it, had been obliged 
to spend 16,0001, and had never spent less than 13,0001. a year since. 
These facts were sufficient to convince any uuprejudiced man that em- 
bassies were not offices of that very advantageons nature which some 
persons described them to be; and he therefore trusted that the honse 
would never consent to such redactions in the salaries attached to them, 
as would either drive those toruin who held them, or force them to leave 
the service immediately. He could also state, upon the authority of Sir 
Hi. Wellesley, that he had spent 7,0001. more than the salary allowed 
him in the seven years daring which he acted as Ambassador at the Court 
of Spain. The same had been done by Sir William A’Court, at Naples, 
and by his owa brother (Lord Stewart), at Vienna. Having said thus 
much upon the European missions, he would now say a few words upon 
the other topies which the hou. gentleman had pressed upon the 
attention of the House. The hon. gent. had said, that the Pre- 
sident of the United States did not receive more than 6,000!1. a year, 
and had therefore argued that Mr.Canning must be making money 
by his mission to America. Now, there was a friend of his in the House 
(Mr, Antrobas, we believe), who, during the abseuce of Mr, Bagot, 
had discharged all the duties of that mission for a year and a half, and who 
therefore could explain the expenses attached to it, That gentleman, 
in all probability wonld address them in the course of the evening, and 
from him they would learn that the mission to America was attended 
with very considerable expense. As he had forgotten to mention the 
fact whilst he was more particularly engaged with that part of the snb- 
ject, he would now step back for a moment to observe; that he was in- 
formed that Mr. Hamilton, whose salary had been reduced to 6001. a 
year by the redaction of ten per cent., had not been able to obtain suit- 
able lodgings at Naples for less than 8501. a year. And yet there were 
some individuals to be found who could wish to diminish the salaries which 
public fnnctionaries of this class received. The cool unfeeling stoicism 
with which those individuals advised reductions, which were certain of 
bringing rnin upon the country, and degradation upon the Crown— 
(hear, hear) was really astonishing; but it woukd be still more asto- 
nishing, if the Horse of Commons did not, npon the present occasion, 
turn adeafear to their suggestions, as it had formerly uvon similar oc- 
casions. (hear.) The Noble Marquis, after recapitilating his former 
arguments, stated that the policy of England was of a pacific nature. The 
ktowledge that peace was our policy, inspired the nations of Earope 
with amity and good will towards us, and caused us to have greater 
influence-over them than any that we has ever enjoyed at any 
Former period of onr history. The influence would be most effectn- 
‘ally sustained by having high-minded” Ministers at the Courts of 
the different Sovereigns of Europe, Now it would be impossible for 
those Ministers to do justice to their country if they were compelled 
to slink into corners at the Conrts at which they resided, from a wish 
to save the public money. (cheers.) To preserve the influence of their 
@wn country they onght to show themselves eften to the public of that 
country to which they were sent. Their houses onght to be the centre 
of information to all who were able to assist or to grace their mis- 
siofi, (hear, hear, hear, from the Opposition.) He did not mean that 
they shouldbe the resort of those perturbed and agitated spirits who were 
anxious to plunge the world cnce more into confusion. (hear, hear,) buat 
of those honest and hononrable- persons who took a fair and candid view 
of the present state of Europe. (hear, hear, hear.) He was certain that a 
vast majority of the nation would always be opposed to any scheme that 
would make not only the representative of England, but England herself, 
grovel iv the manner which the Hon. Gent. recommended, (hear, hear) ; 
and with that impression upon his mind, and also with a strong convic- 
tion that the mait tenance of the dignity of the crown was intimately con- 
nected with the maintenance of the national. strength, he wonld never al- 
Tow it to be lessened whilst he held a place in his Majesty’s councils. The 
due maintenance of that dignity was.onr best remedy against ulterior war ; 
and he therefore implored the Honse not to deprive the country of the 
moral and physical resource which it thas obtained. (hear.) If the Honse 
were to agree to the present motion, and were to appoint a Committee 
to teke into its hands the detailed service of those funds which were usu- 
ally intrusted to the care of the Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, he should feel himself degraded for ever if he snbmitted for a mo- 
ment to continbe in office under such a system (loud ); ifhe were 
to place Tf, in such teading-strings. Ke should be so ashamed of him- 
self, that not ouly should he feel that he was anworthy to show his face 
in pablic, but also that he was unworthy to' transact the slizhtest portion 
ef lie public business. (cheers.) He trusted, bowever, that the House 


It would he considered that ‘ 
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would pursue a very different course from that proposed by the Hon. 
Gentleman—he trasted they would not allow him to aceomplish that ob- 
ject indirectly, which he seemed loath to attempt directly—he trasted 
that, if they had not confidence in the individual) to whom the administra- 
tion of foreign affairs was intrusted,they would say so at once, aud de- 
prive him of those funetions which they deemed him inadequate to 
discharge. (loud cheers from the Opposition.) He would also call upon 
the Gentlemen on the opposite side of the house not to assent to 
this motion. If they wauted a new sectetary of state for Fo- 
reign Affairs, let them look ont for one among their own body. (hear, 
hear.) He did not think so unfavourably of their talents as to snppose 
that an individual fitted for the station was not to he found amongst 
them; and with the integrity that abounded on their benches, they 
would find no difficn'ty in discovering a person fitted to control and 
check that part of the public expenditare. Let them place that contrnl 
and check in responsible hands, but let them not ecommitit to the care 
and vigilance of a committee of either house of Parliament. (hear, hear.) 
If they did commit it to the care of such a committee, from that moment 
they excluded the secretary of state for Foreign Affairs from all politi- 
cal inflnencr, and placed him in a species of leading-strings which no 
man of spirit ceuld tolerate for a moment. (loud cheering from the 
Opposition ) He should put a direct and positive negative upon this 
motion, because he was convinced that if it were carried it would he 
subversive of every thing that was great and glorious in the Constitu- 
tion. —The Noble Marqnis sat down amid cheeting as lond and aniver- 
Sal as any that we ever heard withia the walls of the house. 


Sir J. MACKINTOSH would have contented himself with giving 
a silent vote on this motion, if the discussion had taken the course which 
it was natural to expect from the clear and temperate statement of his 
Hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich. His Hon. Friend, however, in 
reward of the discretion and temperance he had displayed, nad been 
accused of a wish to lay his country grovelling in the dust (hear.)—of 
an intention to degrade her in the eyes of all Europe (hear —and of a 
desire to deprive ber of that influence which it was only by Ministers 
she was supposed to possess. (great cheering.) The Noble Marqnis 
had told the Honse that ifit agreed to his Honourable Friend’s motion, it 
would be usurping a branch of the Executive Government. That any 
man should venture to make such an assertion to a motion calling upon 
the House of Commons to institute an inquiry into the public expendi- 
ture, was one of these extraordinary novelities which sprung np in every 
debate that involved either the conduct or character of the present 
Ministry.-.-The motion, according to the Noble Marqtis, was like 
wise a motion subversive of all the glorious privileges ensured to vs 
by the Constitution. When such language was tsed to the Honse 
of Commons, it was not unworthy its consideration to reflect upon 
the state to which it was reduced. To what state, then. was the 
House of Commons, once the master both ef Kings and Ministers, 
reduced at present? It was reduced to such a point that it was 
obliged to regulate its votes hy the pleasnre of the Ministers; in 
other words, it was reduced so low in spirit, that it dared not to come 
to any vote that would give so much displeasure to Ministers as to cause 
them to resign. He wished to call the earnest attention of Parliament 
to this shameful, this serious, this dangerous state of things. They had 
that night heard what had been often styled the ultima ratio of Ministers ; 
they had heard them introduce into the debite a threat of resignation, 
which had been so often made, that it now created no alarm among their 
warmest adherents, which, from its constant repetition, had become a 
snbject of ridieule to all parties in that House, and which was now so 
well understood thronghout the coontry, that it was langhed and jeered 
at, even hy the !owest politicians im the lowest clubs of the metropolis. 
That threat, which, at one time, was gently insinuated in a dexterous 
whisper, which at another was carefully circulated in ministerial formalis 
ty, and which on a third occasion was wrapt up in official ambiguity, so 
as to leave no doubt of its meaning to any mortal breathing, that threat 
was now spoken ont clearly, because Ministers had no other argument on 
which they could rely, in pretended confidence, but in real and undeniable 
apprehension, He must implore them to reflect on the situation in which 
they would place the Honse, if they timidly gave heed to such a threat 
from such a quarter. The Honse of Commons had during the course of 
its existence, performed greater things than any assembly which had 
ever existed at any time or in any nation. The House of Commons had 
sometimes abused its powers—it had changed the religion ot State— 
it had deprived a Sovereiga of his crown—it had sent a dynasty into ex- 
ile. and it had harted from bis pride of place many an imperions and des. 
potic Minister, It was now, however, reduced to hear the present Mi- 
nisters, who overrated their own merits far beyond any of their 

ecessors, and who underrated the House of Commons even 
further than it had ever been underrated in any of the libels published 
against it—it was now reduced to hear the present Ministers addressing it 
in a tone of defiance, and saying “* Tf vou vote against us, we will throw 
up our places; and we deemit right to tell you that we think our 
places of mach bigher importance than any decision which you, the 
majority of the House of Commons, may arrive at with all the depth and 
and profoundity of your wisdom.” So distinct a declaration on the part 
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of Ministers, he was certain, would never have been made if they had : 
not afirm conviction that a great part of those who usually supported 
them would differ from them on the present motion. It was a deep 
game that they were now playing —it was a great stake for which they 
were now throwing. He could not bring himself to think that the 
House of Commons would endure a repetition of the threats that had 
been wsed that evening. It was a card that could not be often played, 
and he was certain that it would not have been played that evening had 
the Minister been able to lay down any other. He would therefore, in 
the uame of the ancient fame of that House, in the recollection of its 
many great and illustrious services to the country and to the world, ia 
the hepe of cementing the body of the nation to it in that confidence 
which at present it did not enjoy , he would, by all these associations, 
cenjnre Honoarable Gentlemen to recoliect the disgrace which they 


would entail upon themselves, if by their vote of that night, they , 


preferred the pleasure of Ministers to the gratifications of con- 
science, and thought it better to bear their yoke than alleviate in 
the slightest degree the burdens of their fellow countrymen. The 
Honourable Member, after some observations upon that part of 
the Noble Marquis’s speech which related to the Holy Allianee, to 
our influence on the Continent, in the course of which he contended, 
that the circalar of the Noble Marquis in 182 contained stronger 
language of condemnation, with respect to the political conduct of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, than any that had been uttered against these 
Powers by Hon. Gentlemen on his (Sir J. M.’s) side of the House, pro- 
ceeded to consider the case of the Embassy to Switzerland, The Noble 
Marquis, he said, stated, that there was a strong moral reason for our 
having an Ambassador in that conntry, He should not have been sur- 
prised at hearing that there was a political reason for such a mission; 
but he had always been given to understand that a political reason was as 
distinet from morality as one thing possibly could he from another. (hear, 
hear.) What, then, was the moral reason of which the Noble Marqvis 
talked so greatly? It was this - that it was greatly for the interest of En- 
rope that the neutrality of Switzerland should be observed, and that we 
werecalled upon most particniarly to protect it. He wonld here confess 
that there three good acts of the Holy Alliance, on which too much praise 


next the abolition of the slave-trade,and the last their declaration in favour 
of civil and religious liberty.—(hear.) Now, allowing it to be ‘so material 
that the neutrality of Switzerland shonkd be religiously protected, in what, 
he wished to know, did that nentrality consist more than in the inviola- 
bility of the asyinm it afforded to the refugees from the political and re- 
ligious discords of their owu countries? Switzerland had formerly been 
celebrated as the secure retreat of every martyr to the cause of liberty— 
of every man whose only crime was to be found in his defeat. (cheers.) 
Was it not essential to its neutrality thatthe character which it had held 
through so many years should still be maintained free from suspicions ? 
Was it not essential that asa place of refuge it should retain its pristine 
iaviolability 2 Was it not destructive of all those good consequences 


arising from it, on which the Noble Marquis had descanted so large- ; 


ly—was it not destinctive of those good cous: quences, that the 
Ministers of the Holy Alliance should have assnmed the right of 
entering its territories and delivering up, into the hands of — their 
persecutors those whom they thovght proper to call criminals merely 
becanse they loved liberty and hated oppression? The Ministecs of the 
unholy alliance had committed this nefarious deed---had perpetrated 
this violation of every principle deemed most holy by all the writers on 
the law of nations---had tarned the hospitality of Switzerland to its dis. 
geace in every canton of that hospitable country. The refugees.from 
Piedmont---and here he mnst step te congratulate the Noble Lord on 
his geographical discovery that Turin was not in Italy. Other geogra- 
phers generally reckoned Piedmont in Italy, and he thought that the 
Noble Marquis, when he again looked at the map, might perhaps be- 
come a convert to their opinions, especially as the Austrains had now 
divided Italy into three distinct Provinces for their own convenieuce., 
The first was Piedmont, over which the descendant of the ancient Dake 
ot Savoy, or the Tetracch of Sardinia, as Burke had called him, reigned, 
subject, however, to paternal contro! of the House of Austria: the next 
was Tuscany, over which a member of the reigning family of Austria 
presi ed ; aud last of all came Naples, once an independent kingdom, 
néw a mere province of Anstria—held, indeed, under a King who had 
once sworn to a Constitnties, bat who had preferred to be the Viceroy 
of a foreign power, to being the head of a free though limited monarchy. 
Refugees from all these three different provinces found their way into 
Switzerland ; but there, in spite of its nentrality---there, in spite of the 
juviolability that ought to have belonged to it as an asyinm there, In 
spite of the sacred rights which, from the most batbarous ages down- 
wards, have been considered to belong to the miserable and suppliant 
refugees—even there it was attempted to make captives of those 
whose only crime was their abomination of oppression, (cheers.) 
Reverting, after some further observations upon this sabject, to 
the more immediate topic of debate, the Honourable Member said, 
he should now request their attention for a few moments to the ex- 
peaditure of the United States under this head. The Honse could not 
Lave failed indeed to remark the tone of monarchical contempt ia which 
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the Noble Lord had spoken of that Power and of its expenses. (hear, 
hear.) It conld not, however, but sound a little strangely in the ears of 
a House of Commons, if their character was not entirely altered—if 
they still were in reality the guardians of the purse. Were they not 
themselves understood, and bound to represent the republican part of 
our Censtitntion ? and was it thus the Noble Lord was inclined to treat 
America, because her govermnent was a Republic? He would maintain 
that it was a duty of the House of Commons to act in a republi- 
can spirit ; and he was not afraid either to set hia constitutional! doc- 
trine against that of the Noble Marquis, or to compare his zeal and res- 
pect for monarchy, with that so anxiously professed on the other side. 
On behalf of the people, and he spoke of them plainly and without nice 
or subtle distinction, he asserted that they usurped no part of the ex- 
eentive government by instituting an inquiry into the expenses of this 
branch of public service. They were bouud to act with republican jea- 
lousy, not with anguarded confidence, at a time when distress was 
general, and when complaints were lond and universal. In spite of 
the regal contempt evinced by the Noble Marquis for the United States 
of America, she was day by day spreading her picific conquests, and bles. 
sing with her rale a wider extent of territory than absolute monarchy 
ever cursed, It had been said by the Noble Lord, that offices of this 
kind, when naderpaid, induced unqualified persons to bid for them, 
Let him (Lord Londonderry) not persuade himseif that the assignment 
of large allowances was the way te prevent corrupt or improper 
biddings. He did not, it seemed, think it just economy to lower the 
number or rank of our Foreign Ministers; but the House well knew 
that other considerations might weigh against such a reduction, and 
that appointments abroad might sometimes be exchanged fur iufluence at 
home. He should only remark, in addition, that the Noble Lord had 
gone into a very long statement of particulars, and bronght forward a va. 
riety of topics, rather, as it appeared to him, to elnde, than to meet 
the argument of his Hon. Friend. (hear, hear.) 


Mr. F. ROBINSON observed, that after listening with unfeigned 

respect to the Honorable and Learned Gentleman, it was with some 
snrprise that he found, at the conclasion of his speech, that no part of 
his argument applied to the question before the House; or if it did in 
a single peint that it wasin opposition, and not in support of the motion 
whichhe was supporting. With regard to the embassy at the Court of 
St. Petersburgh, the Honourable and Learned Gentleman was satisfied 
that it ought to be of the highest rank and yet this was the very 
appointment of which the Honourable Mover had most bitterly complain- 
ed. (hear, hear.) He was as ready as any person could be to admire 
the eloquence of the Learned Gentleman, and it had been displayed 
on this occasion with more than ordinary vehemence, because it was 
to snpply the place of sourd and convincing argument (hear,) but+o 
little matter did it furnish for comment or reply ov his part that shouid 
content himself with reminding the House of what had been already 
intimated by his Noble Friend, that they onght not to vote for this 
motion unless they were also prepared for the result. (hear, hear.) So 
signal a proof of their utter want of confidence would undoubted! 
convince his Majesty’s Miuisters that they were no longer.considered fit 
to discharge the daties of their respective offices, and that they ought 
to be succeeded by those in whom the Honse could repose its trust, 
(hear, hear.) The Honourable and Learned Gentleman had travelled 
out of the question, in order to arraign the whole system of that foreign 
policy, which had been pursued for years, and had been sanctioned by 
successive votes of Parliament, for the express purpose of calling on 
the Honse of Commons to support a motion, which they were told nue- 
quivocally must, if carried, lead to the downfall of the present adini- 
nistration. (hear, hear, hear.) If the House did not think the pre. 
sent Ministers of the Crown fit to be trusted, was it any insnit 
to them to annonce, that his Majesty’s Ministers would bow to 
their decision ? hen a Ministry was told day after day that they 
had already lost and deserved to lose, the public confidence, it seem. 
ed to him, most extraordinary [that it should be deemed anconstitu. 
tional io them to signify that ifit were so, they mast withdraw their ser- 
vices. (hear, hear.) This was the substance of his Noble Friend’s inti. 
mation, and he (Mr. Robinson) thought it far, more constitutional than 
the doctrine by which it was condemned. So extraneous were the topics 
introdnced in the speech just delivered, that wishing to confine himself 
to the merits of the question, he knew not how, after the argumentative 
statement of his Noble Friend, to enter into any reasoning that would 
not appear unnecessary. Those who had heard and watched all the de. 
tails embraced by his Noble Friend’s explanation, and marked how dex. 
terously they were avoided by the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, 
mast, and he thonght he could trace the feeling in the manner of various 
individnals, whether accustomed to lovk with favour or disfavour on the 
acts of Government, have felt that a more clear or satisfactory defence 
never was made to a weak, meagre, and imperfect case. (loud cries of 
hear on beth sides.) 

Mr. CREEVEY having canght the Speaker’s eye, although he race 
at the same time as Mr. Tierney, for whom there was a very generabcall, 
proceeded to state his intention of detaining the Honse with a very few 
sentences indeed. What was the actual state of the gase? A motion + a; 
made for appointing a Committee to inqdire into certaia heads of we 
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expenditire; and this Committee, if appointed, the Noble Lord in- 
formed them of his determination not to attend. He conceived this 
to be a most daring declaration, only to be surpassed by the state- 
ment of anvther Secretary of State, who had declared, that whatever 
Parliament might resolve he would not advise the Crown to act in 
conformity with ita resolution, or by that Minister who had affirmed 
the impossibility of governing the House of Commons without cor- 
raption, These, indeed, were novelties ; it waa resolved for the present 
time to see Parliament thus degraded and insulted by the Ministers of 
the Crown. Either the House onght to vindicate its character by an as- 
sertion of its rights, or to adjourn at once, and no longer pretend to 
exercise fanctions that were the subject of ridicule and contempt. 


Mr. TIERNEY hoped the Honse wonld give him some credit, when 
he stated his intention of not trespassing many minutes on their atten- 
tion. His recent habits would not have led him to create this inconve- 
nience, but so extraordiaary a speech as that of the Noble Lord would 
not permit him to give on this occasion a silent vote. The Noble Lord 
had followed his Hon. Friend who bronght forward a motion with much 
temper and with a view to lessen the present expenditure, with along 
and aanecessary dissertation on the foreign affairs and general policy of 
the country, in which he had, in his (Mr. Brernev’s) epinion, been most 
triumphantly answered by his Hon. and Learned Friend (hear.) All that 
he now proposed to say would relate strictly to the question, which was 
simply whether any saving, and how much, could be effected ina parti- 
cular department of the public service. That some reductions might be 
expected from the examination of a Committee, he wontd be prepared to 
show. And here he could not but remark, that the Noble Lord forgot 
what had ocewred since the Committee of 1815. In that Committee, an 
estimate was proposed, it was adopted, and a regular snm was fixed: but 
the next year the Noble Lord himself came down -with estimates of 
26,0001. less than those fixed hy the Committee. Now if that had heen the 
result of a Committee, how, he asked, could it overturn the monarchy ? 
(hear.) Bat in thisinstance, the Committee of the Noble Lord took up all 
the estimates as they were presented; but he, as if ashamed of his own 
bendy work, came down afterwards and altered it. (hear.) In ano- 
ther instance, the House knew there was a Minister at Hamburgh, with 
40001. a year, bat it was found that a Consul with 5007. would do all the 
business there just as well and one was sent accordingly. It that had 
been the result of a Committee, wonld it have been any thing the 
worse ? No; bat a Committee they dreaded above all things, as come- 
thing anconstitutional. The Right Hon. Gentlemen might smile, 
bat be woulddefy him to select any Committee, pick and choose 
them as be might, which would not find that considerable savings 
might be made, or which would mphold the necessity of all our pre- 
sent embassies, with all their enormons expense. He would, for in- 
stance, take that embassy to the Swiss Cantons, It was said, he 
knew, that there were at all times embassies to those Cantons from other 
Powers. That Capo D'Istria was there, and that a nephew of the Noble 
Lord’s (Londonderry) friend Tallevrand had been there, as if sending the 
relative of the Minister was a justification of employing the relative of 
another ; bat he would say, that if M. Tallevrand’s nevhew was sent to 
the Swiss Cantons under circumstances. similar to those under which a 
Friend of the Right Hon. Gentleman's (Mr. Wynn) was recently appoint- 
ed the same place, it was as rank a job as had ever been heard ont of 
England. (hear, hear’) And that a Committee, if appointed to ivquire 
into the subject, would tell the Right Hon. Gentleman the same thing 
inmuch stronger terms thanthose he had need. Fe said this in the ut- 
most good temper with his Right Honourable Friend (Mr. C. W. Wyan;) 
and if hebad wot used that term before, it was not from any want of 
friendly feeling, but sitting at different sides of the House ac they now 
did, the term he had used was much more convenient, He did not quar- 
Yel with the appointmant of the younger Mr. Wynn to this Embassv, for 
if any person was necessary for the office, he thought he would be as 
likely to fill it well as any other ; but he did object to the appointment, 
because he was convinced that it was not only unnecessary, but extrava- 
gant, to keep up such an Embassy at such an exorbitant expence, (hear) 
and, as he had said, « Committee would so preron e¢6 it. Formerly 
we had a Minister at Bavaria, and he also acted as our Represent- 
ative at Frankfort. Now we had one to eavh. He did not object 
to our having a Minister at Bavaria, butin a Committee he would 
be able to show that it was wot necessary for us to keen one at 
Frankfort at such an @gpense gs we werenow incurring. He wonld 
not follow the whole of this branch of expenditure item by item; 
for, ander any circumstances, it would be tedions, but particnlarly so in 
his bands. He would, therefore, advert only to one or two particulars. 
First, with respect to the Swiss Cantons.—The bouse had heard of one 
person having performed the daties of that office for 2501. a vear. To be 
sure the Noble Lord had described that individual as a man transported 
for his time, and he had added, that the sym given bim was less than 
half of what he ought to have received. Now it might be trae that 
5001. would not be too munch, but was there no difference between 
that and an income of ten times the amount? He would not ex- 
amine the Noble Lord in the Committee to prove this, but he could easily 
satisfy «Committee ofits extravagance. That all the money taken ont 
of the public purse by those geutlemen was absolutely spent by them 


abroad, was not the question, but whether it was necessary that so mach 
should be spent. In Paris he knew the sum paid to oar Ambassador was 


spent, for he had experienced a proof of it, and there was no one who © 


shared the hospitality or enjoyed the conversation of Sir C. Stuart, our 
Ambassador there, who would not be satisfied that his official income was 
even exceeded. But then what moral effect did it produce to the natiuu, 
that Sir C. Stuart should entertain every Englishman who visited Paris 2? 
What possible increase of influence or importance could it procure for 
this country, that Englishmen were daily eating their way through 
its Ambassador’s income abroad’? —(hear, hear.)—With those gentlemen 
who looked upon the present motion as tending to overtarn the Consti- 
tution he would not argue; but if there were those who thonght that 
a saving ought to be made iu every depaatment where it could be effect. 
ed withont injary to the publio service, he would say, why not go to the 
Committee and inquire in what manner this could be done? His owa 
firm opinion was, that without any very close praning of salaries or fees, 
59,0001. a year might be saved to the conutry by the inquiries of a Com 
mittee. As to the assertion, that economy in our embagsies would les- 
sen our respectability with other nations, it wasidle and groundless. He 
believed other nations would be very glad to follow such an economical 
example. But then in came the Noble LorJl’s argument~—the moral 
effect of rich embassies. The moral effect was the word he still 
harped on, and as Prince Metternich and Prince Talleyrand and 
Count this, and Count somebody else, kept up large establishments 
for the moral effect, uo doubt, we also were to keep ap similar ex. 
travagance for a similar moral effect. The question, the Noble 
Lord said, was now whether he should keep his place or not, and 
this was declared with the view of catching any wavering votes. Now 
he (Mr. Tierney) did not care whether he was really sincere, or whe- 
ther it would be possible to find at his (the Oppositian) side of the Honse, 
anv man who would venture into office, after the Noble Lord should have 
quitted it, but he hoped the country gentlemen, to whom this was held 
ont, would not be frightened by the hacknied threat—When he consider- 
ed the peculiar character of the present motion, the obvious mode which 
it presented of making an efficient saving to the country, the necessities 
of the people calling so loudly for reduction, he trusted he should be ia 
a majority on the present as weil as on the occasions of the two Lords 
of the Admiralty and one of the Postmasters-General. If not, then he 
would say that the Marquis of Salisbury was aninjured man. (hear, 
hear.) It was dealing very hardly with that venerable Nobleman, whe 
had so long and so well served his country, and who was still willing te 
serve it to the end of his life (hear and a laugh) that he should have been 
suffered to go from office, and that no minister offered to goif he were 
removed. It would seem as if ministers said, “Send off the Noble Lord, 
if you please, tarn him loose in his native woods ifyon will (hear and augh- 
ter), we will not accompany him; but touch the Swiss embassy, dis- 
turb Mr. Wynn in his new avpointment, and then, out we must go, as he 
is one of our very particular friends, and we cannot stay after him.” 
(cheers, and much laws hter.) He trusted, however, that such a threat 
would be of uo avail in the presentcase, He would not press the subject 
farther, but, thanking the house for the attentton they bad given him, 
would conclude by voting for the motion, 


Mr. C. W. WYNN rose amidst cries of “‘ Question.” He was, he 
said, surprised to hear it maintained on the opposite side of the House, 
that if Ministers could no longer keep the coufidence of the House, they 
would be wrong in annonnecing their intention to resign. He had al- 
ways anderstood it to be constitutional doctrine, that the loss of the con- 
fidence of Parliament onght necessarily to be followed by a resignation 
of their places by any Ministers. With respect to the motion, he should 
oppose it, because he thought it woald be establishing the dangerous 
precedent of placing a Committee of that House, like a Committee of 
Public Safety, over the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; for how was it 
possible to come at the points songht for, if the motion were carried, 
without an examination of the Ministry? His Learned Frieud (Sir 
James Mackinktosh) had asked what the House of Commons was for, if. 
not for iaquiries of the present description? Now he would defy his 
Hon. and Learned Priend to prove, in any one instance, that a Com- 
mittee had ever exercised such a controul over a Ministry, as this ex- 
amination would necessarily imply. 

Mr. ANTROBUS made a few remarks, but not q word of what he 
said was audible in the Gallery. 

The House. now became very impatient for the division, and 

Mr. LENNARD briefly replied, 

Strangers were then ordered to withdraw. The House divided, 
when there appeared — 


For the motion, 147—Against it, 274—Majority, 127. 


CATHOLIC PEERS’ BILL. 


When strangers were re-admitted, we found the Speaker putting 
the question on bringing up the Report on the Catholic Peers’ Bill. The 
Report was received, the amendments in the Committee agreed to, and 
the Bill ordered to be read a third time on Friday.’ 

The other Orders of the Day were disposed of, and the Housg 
adjourned at a Quarter before Oue, 
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Wistressed Lrish. 


of Sir Francis Macnaghten to the Meeting assembled at the 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, the 3d instant, to consider of the best means 
of affording Relief from hence, to the distressed Peasantry of Ireland. 


GENTLEMEN, 


ee 


1 am most happy to observe that this is not taken 
up as an Irish question—there is not indeed any thing of Na- 
tionality belonging to it. From the appearance of this meet- 
ing, and the views of the Committee, it is evident that the cause 
excites‘an universal interest, in which the Irish bere can take 
but a small comparative part.—It is a question of Humanity, 
aud will therefore be considered by this community as the cause 
of mankind. 

Toraise a supply at all commensurate with the exigency 
of this case is, I am sorry to say, far from my expectation 
—bat I hope we may, by the most active and zealous exertions, 
succeed in supplying such a fuod as may sensibly relieve the 
very poorest of the poor from the pressure which is now felt by 
them with intolerable severity. 


Iknow it has been proposed to make a contingent provisi- 
on for the disposal of the funds to be raised in this country, and 
to appropriate them to another purpose in case they should not 
be required for the actual wants of the poor in Ireland. There 
cannot %e any objection in the abstract to our acting out of an 
abundance of caution; but [am very apprehensive that sucha 
provision, altho’ absolutely annecessary, may nevertheless be 
injarioas ia its effects. Itis I think certain, that many may be 
induced to withhold their subscriptions, and more to redace their 
amount, if they are led to believe that there is a doubt of the mo- 
ney being required for the immediate object. It is therefore as 
it appears to me injudicious to raise a doubt, if we have good 
reason to believe that none can possibly exist. 


For my own part I feel certain, that the actaal wants of 
the people, when our founds reach Europe, will demand much 
more than those funds can possibly sapply, andI thiuk every 
man who considers the subject, will join in this opinion. 


The Parliament has been applied to for £50,000, and it bas 
been granted. I confess when I heard of this pitiful sum, I felt 
it as a death-blow to my hopes. If half a million had been as- 
ked, I persuade myself it would have been voted of course. I 
am certain that the Economists (who, to say the least of them, 
are by no means the most aseless members of the Legislature) 
would have discriminated widely between the aids that are de- 
manded by Prodigality and Pomp, and the supplies that are 
solicited for Sickness and Hanger.—£50,000 is all that bas been 
obtained from Parliament !—That the people of England have 
been most munificeat and noble in their subscriptions, we have 
every reason to believe ; but there is nothing fromwhich we can 
infer, thatany thing like Half a Million of money has been ob- 
tained for the entire relief of the Sufferers—lIt is impossible that 
even the sum of Half a Million could have yielded an effec- 
tual relief, or any thing like an effectual relief.—Let us but 
take a cursory view of the Sufferers, and we cannot fail to 
be copvinced of the fact.—We have a Report from the Coun- 
ty of Clare, and it appears that there were upwards of 49,000, 
nearly 50,000, not in a state of want according to the ordi- 
mary acceptation of the word; but literally ina state of ab- 
Solute destitution, actually withoat the means of prolonging 
their subsistence—perishing from a want of victuals to keep 
(according to the common phrase) their souls and their bo- 
dies together. Those who gave this melancholy detail have 
very unnecessarily added, that the number of Sufferers must 
inevitably increase, It was unnecessary to add it, for itisa 
corollary which must have followed from the fact in every 
man’s mind. There are to be added the Countics of Cork, 
Tipperary, Galway, and Mayo, and above all, Kerry, which 
we learn from undoobied Authority to be at least as distressedly 
ciregmstanced as any other County in the kingdom. Here, 
then, we have six Conntics, and supposing cach to haye 50,000 
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inhabitants, situated at the time the County of Clare Report was 
made, asthe inhabitants of that County then were, it is surely 
a most moderate conclusion that there were within two 
months of that period at least 500,000 people in the six Coun- 
ties, utterly witbout the means of subsistence. I yery much 
doubt if the sum of £500,000 was raised together for the relief 
of such an immense mass of misery. We must believe besides, 
that the scarcity will extend itself into the adjacent Counties, and 
that the wants will increase in a proportion infinitely greater 
than the supplies. We must also recollect, although English- 
men will do more than any others on the face of the earth to- 
wards the relief of their suffering fellow creatures, yet that Cha- 
rity in its nature is active and ardent, and it cannot be expected 
from the constitution of man, that its zeal will continue unabat- 
ed and remain in the full force by which it was set in motion at 
the first impulse. We may add to this, that on a supposition of 
the most favorable harvest, its prodace mast in effect fall greatly 
short of the produce of a year which had not been preceded by | 
famine. There are many causes which will conspire to produce 
this effect: supposing a supply of seed, oats, and potatoes, to 
have been furnished, could it be expected that the wretched 
people would commit them to the ground if they were necessary 
to appease the cravings of their present hunger? A much small- 
er quantity of grdin and petatoes will be cultivated, bat 
this is not all. As soon as the potatoes, the chief support 
of the people, are eatable, they will be dug up to satis- 
fy the present demand. They then furnish a much less 
wholesome food, and they do not yield perhaps one-tenth of the 
produce that they would give if they were left in the ground until 
they had come to maturity. I could mention many other causes 
tending to prove the absurdity of expecting that the rigour of 
hunger cav be so relaxed by the time our funds reach Europe 
as to jastify us in forming a hope that they can be applied to any 
other purpose, than that for which they are expressly raised. 
I confess it is my wish that any other application of them should 
not be thought, or at least spoken of, inasmuch as I am convin- 
ced it must jrove illusory, and cannot answer any purpose but 
possibly that of diminishing our contributions. 


As to the most beneficial made of applying our Subscripti- 
ons, I shall beg leave, as I am upon this subject, tostate my hum- 
ble opinion, which I must admit to be crude and formed entirely 
from my own judgment, therefore very likely not to be deserving 
of half the attention to which those will be entitled that we may 
hear from other quarters* I think it evident (assuming that the 
distress must have continued) that it will be much better to have 
supplies purchased and sent to the scene of suffering, than to fur- 
nish the inhabitants with money in order that they may supply 
themselves. If we give them the money, it would attract the 
supplies, but they would come to the place subject totwo or three 
different intermediate profits, and inoreased in their price per« 
haps not less than 100 percent. We may direct grain or pota- 
toes to be purchased and supplied at their actual cost, and by 
such means I should hope that the. people will receive twice as 
much of the necessary article as they would be able to get if they 
were furnished with money to make the purchases for them- 
selves. It is, however, far from my intention to recommend, and 
still further to dictate, the most effectual method of carrying that 
which is the wish of us all into effect. There are many much 
more cOnversanton the subject, and my notions from the want 
of necessary information, must as I feel, be very defective. I 
have given the matter my best consideration; but as I can only 
offer the result of my own reflexion, I must feel that it is entitled 
to but little attention; if I can claim any merit, it is from having 
endeavoured to do that which I know to be desirable upon all 
such occasions—I have endeavoured to simplify my motives, and 
to make them accessible to every man’s comprehension. 


I must once more advert to a topic which I have tonch- 
ed upon already. + I hope and confidently trust, that there 





* He afterwards moved that the funds be remitted to the 
Hibernian Society. 
t This was spoken of in the earlier past of the Speech, but omitted 
in this Report. 
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is not amy one who can think of imputing arrogance or 
presumption to any gentleman who is placed upon the pre- 
sent Committee. A meeting had been invited to assemble 
in these rooms for the- purpose for which we are now met. 
The Requisition was mat made by any ostensible authority, 
aud from some cause the project, however laudable in itself, ap- 
peared to have failed. It occurred to some, that such a pursuit 
ought pot to be abandoned, and that notwithstanding one failure 
success might attend a second effort. I was applied to, as I be- 
lieve the other Members of the Committee were, to offer our 
mames to the Public (whatever the offer might hate been worth) 
by way of showing that the call fora Meeting had such a sanctivn. 
It would have been insolence if we had presumed to go further. 
We did respectfully but earnestly solicit this Meeting, and I am 
happy to see that our solicitation has not been made io vain, But 
1 know I speak the sentiments of every Member of the Committee 
when I say, that this is the utmost extent to which we intended 
togo. Having been asked for the use of my name, 1 should net 
have thought myself justified in a refusal; and I think I may af- 
firm that every Member of the Committee acted on the same prin- 
ciple. It will never, I trast, be imputed to vs that we set 
ourselves up as Patrons of such a work, or even as lead- 
ers in it, We had no such intention. We all, I believe, 
well know, that Compassion aud Charity are their own best 
patrons, and that the officioos interference of any assumed 
superiority must operate ipjuriously to the cause. There was no 
time to be lost, and nothing can more strongly prove the haste 
with which the measure was adopted, than my name standing 
where it does, while the names of many, who would have been 
much more worthy of a seat on the Committee, are entirely omit- 
ted. We did, however, take upon us to solicit this Meeting, and 
we have succeeded; and here our daties in one seuse are at an 
end, I shall, before I sit down, beg toknow from those present. 
whother or not itis their opinion that the Committe which occa- 
sioned their assembling, should (together with others that may be 
added) be continued ia the capacity m which they took the liber- 
ty of calling you together. 

Whatever numbers may be putupona Committee, I am of 
opinion that there will be work forall. I: will require great exer- 
tion and personal solicitation to make the most that can be made 
ofa Subscription. It is not, I fear, to be expected, that peo- 
will come forward to offer their Contributions ; we ought not, 
if possible, to leave any person unsolicited. For my part 
Ishball be happy tobe in any respect useful, and proud to bea 
Beggar in such a cause, 

I do not wish to lay Poverty under contribation, but from 
the lewest circumstances something maybe spared, Desperate 
indeed mast be the situation of that man who can afford nothing ! 
Be it ever so iittle, it will be thankfully received ; and he who 
gives a little from small means is at least equal in merit to bim 
who gives much from abundance. No one ever yet saffered by the 
exercise of Charity, The widow who satisfied hunger out of ber 
scanty store had ber reward. Her oil cruise and ber meal bar- 
rel. were preserved to her unwasted, until the season of plenty 
came round. 


I hope, and I feel confident, that we shall all excrt ourselves 
to the utmost, and leave no source from which any thing can be 
expected, unexplored. Means will, I hope, be taken to interest 
the principal Natives of Calcutta on behalf of our undertaking. 
J expect their aid on the ground of Philanthropy alone, and Tam 
sure they will never be displeased vo call the Irish Sufferers ideir 
Sellow- subjects, 

During the delivery of theabove Address, Sir Francis was 
frequently interrupted by the warm applauses of the audi- 
ence. He concluded by moving that the former Committee 
should be continued,—This motion was carried by acclamation. 
Sir Francis also particolarly alluded to Mr. L. A. Davipson, 
who had kindly offered his services, ard proposed that he should 
be nominated as a member of the Committee ; and finally sug- 
gested that any person anxious to promote the benevolent views 
of the Meeting should be put upon the Commitice, on his ex- 
pressiog a wish for the same. 
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In a desultory conversation which ensued after the passing 
of the Resolutions, Mr. J, Patmer said, that the best mode would 
be to forward the funds that may be collected to the Hibervian 
Society, to be disposed of as might appear most advisabie. Sir 
Francis MacnaGuren agreed in the propriety of the suggestion, 
and explained, thathe did not mean to recommend sending sup-~ 
plies in kind from this country to the scene of distiess.— India Gaz. 





Reply to A Wiriter, | 


To the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir, 


To your Paper of to-day, I observe a Letter signed 
A Writer, written apparently under very splenetic feelings, not 
alone to defend that most respectable body of Public Servants, 
of which he cails himself a member, for that would have been a 
worthy motive, but to cast.a slur upon the conduct and character 
of an absent individual, said to be the author of the Extracts 
from BLacKwoop’s Macagine, which lately appeared iv the Joun 
Buit, eatitied “ Writers and Writerism.” Were that Gentieman 
(the supposed author) present, there would be no necessity for 
my taking up my pen to endeavour to remove the invidious cen- 
sure which has been placed upon him, arising out of his services 
when Superinteadant of an infant Esiablishment planted in the 
midst of disease and danger, Had this Writer worn his own 
motto * He who lives in a glass house should not throw stones,” 
when smarting with these feelings, and which he recommends so 
Strongly (perhaps justly) to the Calcutta BULL, personality might 
have been entirely avoided; but there is another old Proverb as 
applicable to himself, which he should not have forgotten, that 
‘*He whocasts the first stone, should be prepared for the assault,” 
he should therefore bave been armed with Trath, when he made 
the broad assertion which he has given to the Public, in allusion 
to Doctor D—.’s resignatian of his situation as Superintending 
Surgeon and Residing Manager of the Saugor Island Society’s 
affairs, from ill health. This Watrex masthave known, er at all 
events ought to have made himself acquainted with, the cause of 
this resignation, which he calls a dismissal, before he took upon 
himself so uuqualificed an assertion; and in the absence of the 
party commented on, he (the Writer)-has, to say nomere, shewn 
a want of delicacy, indeed of generosity, in his mode of beating 
to arms against a man, not an enemy, one would sappose frota 
his Epistles, but a contributor to the Pablic of a few lines shew- 
ing no personality, no animosity, but a little toil, perhaps as 
much truth, and a greater portion of mirth and good will. Iam now 
however speaking to the Public; to them I will merely say, (and 
I should wish the Waiter had had the same information) that U 
know from positive proof, the late Saperintendant of the Socie- 
ty’s affairs alinded to, (in my opinion so severely and unjustly 
attacked) derived no benefit from his siteation, for his salary but 


barely paid his expences, and he retired from his thankless post 


with the honour of having established a new and risiag Colony, 
without'the addition of a farthing to his purse, suffering ander 
one of the severest fevers ever feltin India, short of depriving 
its victim of life, but with the satisfaction of knowing that “he 
did his daty.” 

I am, Sir your obediecat Servaut 





Calcutta, October 3, 1822. - ESCULAPIUS, 
CALCUTTA BAZAR RATES, OCTOBER 3, 1822. 
BUY....,SELL 
Remittable Loaus,..,.......+5. nh 5 eeu Rs. 19 12 9 0 
Unrrremittable Gitte, 2... ccccccccsccccccccccs 12 0 11 12 
Bills of Exchange on the Court of Directors, for : 23 0 27 0 
12 Months, dated 3ist of December 1821,.. 
Ditto, for 12 months, dated 30th of Jone 1822,,. 26 © 25 0 
Ditto, for 18 months, dated 30th of April,...... 23 0 22 0 
Bank Shares, ........... bile a Renee ... 4550 0 4450 0 
Spanish Dollars, per 100,.....- 2. ..6eeeceeeee 205 12 205 4 


Notes of Good Houses, for 6 months, bearing Interest, at 6 per cent. 
Government Bills, Discount .....-...--.++-0+++5 at 3-8 per cent. 
Loans upon Deposit of Company’s Paper, for 1 to 3 

months, Seer eee eee eerweteerererreeeerereere 3-8 per cen 
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SF acis—n ot Assertions. 
To the écitor of the Journal. 
Sia, : 
If “A Writer” in this morniug’s Jouxnat is desirous, 
that the Public should pot be mis-informed, I will supply him with 
a few facis in reply to his assertions. ’ 


1.—The inditidaal to whom he aliudes as the supposed 
‘Author of the Extracts from Beackwoop'’s Macazine did not 
come to India as an Adventurer, but as Surgeon of a private 
Ship commanéed by his brother, a Lieutenant, now a Commander 
in the Navy, being himself an Assistant Sergeon on the half-pay 
of a King’s Regiment then and still in India, and the chief object 
of his visiting this country being to exchauge to the full pay 
of his Corps when an opportanity offered. 


2.—He was not first brought into notice by being the suppos- 
ed Author of any pamphlet, but from his first arrival in India his 
connections introduced him to Society at least equal to that of 
the Buildings, He was soon brought further into notice (as yeu, 
Sir, must be aware,) by being appointed Editor of a Newspaper. 


3.—He was received “with al! the warmth of Indian Hos- 
pitality” at a relation’s house in Chowringhee, where he lived for 
two years, and when on this relation’s departure he kept house him- 
sef in the Buildings, bis table was-as open to bis friends, as 
theirs to him. 

4.—His abilities have been generally acknowledged ; and 
as for the coarseness of his mawners, or rudeness of his speech, 
they seemed in the opinion of his friends in the Buildiugs to be 
more than compespated in the good things of his table—Twice 
that I visited him in health ihere, these friends did justice to the 
warmth of dis hospitality, In an almost constant aitendauce up- 
oo him subsequeatly during au illness of many weeks, | was not to 
the best of recollection ever brought in contact with any. of the 
same party. 

5.—The illness above mentioned, in the course of which 
his Medical attendants more than once despaired of bis life, was 
by them attributed to his free mode of living, and more free 
exposure of his person in his capacity of Saperintendant of the 
Saciety of which your Correspondeut makes mention, 


6.—Frqm that appointment he was not dismissed; but upon 
quitting a sick bed to embark for England, in compliance with 
the directions of his physicians, be resigned his situation; punc- 
tually settling his accounts with the Society, and with bis Agents, 
and giving neither them nor any Iadividual an opporinnity of 
qnestioning hisintegrity and honor ; of which your Correspondent 
may ioform himself by a few enquiries, if he has candour suffici- 
ent to make him anxiousto retract a purely gratuitous and 
not very amiable supposition of his own, which is ineonsistent 
with trath, ; 

"Your Correspondent would have done better to confine his 
personal attack to the “ Acting Editor” of Joun But, who has 
no authority for stating my absent Friend to be the Author of 
the Extracts in question, nor for making the application he has 
done, of the Individual Characters. 


Ia conclusion, I have uniformly heard my Friend express 
himself in terms. of the highest esteem for his acquaintances in 
the Buildings, particularly those Gentlemen pointed out by the 
“ Acting Editor,” and fecl assured that to say or write any thing 
injurious to their feeliugs or character would be the Jast thing be 
would think of, 

As I detesta paper war, if your Correspondent desires any 
further information as to my Friend or myself, you may give 
him my name and address, 


Caleuita, Thursday, October 3, 1822. A SUBSCRIBER. 





HIGH WATER AT CALCUTTA THIS DAY. 
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Acting Editor of Fohn Bull. 


Reverting to the Letter of “A Warrtrer,” inserted in our Paper 
of yesterday, we have anthority to state that the present Acting Editor 
of Joun Bute was not the Author of the paragraph therein alinded 
to, as he only took charge of the Paper on Monday, and the paragraph 
in question appeared in the Paper of that day, so° that it must have 

been written on Sunday. The Writer appears also to have had some 
other person in his eve than the real Aeting Editor, to whom some 
portions of his Letter do not apply ; but indeed, so many different 
persons had been named as suceeeding to the important duty 
of keeping the Papertafloat till the absent Editor returned, that 
it is not at all to be wondered at, The Gentleman who has under- 
taken it, has done so, we hear, quite as @ temporary assistance, till 
some one of more leisure and inclination can be found to superintend 
the Publication, and under these circumstances the indulgence of the 
Public will no doubt be cheerfully extended till things are put on their 
original footing again. 


Dreadful Gale at Bombay. 


Bombay, September 4, 1822,—The rains commenced this vear so un- 
usually early, that from the quantity which had fallen up to the date of 
our last number, we natarally concluded they had nearly fiuished their 
iuundating course ; and that the reninent would be moderate and gentle, 





Rot exceeding the quantity that was necessary for agricultaral and other 


purposés, From that day to thé 31st ultimo, however, the rain fell with 
little or no intermission, and on the night of the latter day, the storm 
raged with its utmost violeoce!—With the morning of the Sist, the gale 
gradually moderated, when it was found, that the damage in the Harbour 
was by no means equal to what had been apprehended !—We are con- 
cerned, however, to learn, that the Ships Exrza and Asta Fenix drifted 
from their anchorage, and were wrecked; the former on Cross Island, 
the latter off Mazagov. The Eniza was insured to her full amount.—A 
large Ketch having on board treasure, to a considerable amount, belong- 
ing to native Banyansof this place, bound to Bhowanggar, also drove and 
went down off Cross (sland, bat we are happy to find that the principal 
part of the money has been recovered, Auother vessel, a Brig, was more 
fortunate; she dragged her anchors and rode over the reefof rocks 
which project N. E. from Butcher's Island without touching any thing, 
and brought herself up at safe anchor in good ground to leeward of (and 
protected by) the reef towards the Neat’s Tongue. Such are the tidings 
that have reached us, with this addition, that every ship in the Harbour 
had sustained sume loss in anchors and cables, or were otherwise injur- 
ed; that mang vessels which had leftit bad been forced back; that 3 or 
4 Pattamars, it was feared, had foundered, and some lives had been lost, 


The interior of the Island presented a most melancholy and distress- 
ing picture. Trees were seen levelled in every direction, many of which 
in their fall, had brought down the dwellings of their owners, Tt may 
not be uninteresting here to describe a most Providential circumstance, 
among, no doubt, many which have not reachedus. A Carriage in pass- 
ing the road into Town on the morning of the 3ist was struck abont the 
centre of the roof by a falling Cocoanut Tree, by which the vehicle was 
dashed to pieces, and yet the Passenger, a respectable Parsee merchant, 
received but a slight blow on the haud, while the Coachman and horses 
escaped totally unhurt. 


Within the Fort, the Houses in general, from being composed of the 
most durable materials, have gone} uninjured, but a few solitary Tiees 
have been broken down, and in that vamber, a very remarkable one 
near to the Church gate, which it issaid,has stood its ground upwards 
of a century ;.a circumstance, which anon; many others, is a strong test 
of the violence of tbe last storm. 


The gale of November 1893 (which is fresh in our recollection,) 
and which caused such extensive destruction to the Shipping, was not 
more severe, we are of opinion, than the one in question. 

There has been much more destruction amongst the Hamlets and 
Oarts this year :—therefore, that the Shipping Should have snffered com- 
paratively somuch less, is owing solely, we conceive, to the present 
efficient state of our fiue Harbonr.— Bombay Gazette. . 





PRICE OF BULLION. 


Spanish Dollars, ..........Sicea Rupees 205 0 4@ 206 @ per 100 
Dubloons, ..ccceee cece eerees cocccceyp SO & @ B81 8 each 
Joes, or Pezas, ........ seccee covvee 17 8 @ BY 2 each 
DOCG "Wwe as, . 6. wae co cccwe’s oe epee 4 4 @ 412 each 
A Ws, tas caciee oe cces s0eocten 0. oe ee 
Silver 5 Franc pieces, ...... 6-5 +++++- 190 4 a 190 8 per 109° 
Star Pagodas, .......ceeenseeseree se 3% GHa. 3 76 cash 
Seutitats,..$..ccaprcsvczehime-voses Oe & © - me © 

Bank of England Notes, ...,.....-.-5. 9 8 @ W 0 
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Shipping Arrivals. 
CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders 
Oct. 3 Dukeof Bedford British E. Oakes 
MADRAS. 


Date Names of Vessele Flags Commanders 


From Whence Left 
Bencoolen Sept. 19 


From Whence Left 





Sept. 10 Alfred British Doige Rangoon Aug. 1 
11 Neptune British W. E.Edwards Batavia Aug. 4 
31 Zenobia French J. Peick Bordeaux Apr. 29 
11 Georgiana British R. Babcock Calentta Aug. 6 
14 Unioo British A. Fornier Manritius June 24 
15 Fort William British A. Giass London May 22 
Sbdipping Bepartures. 
MADRAS. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Sept, 6 Thalia British J. Haig Calcutta 
9 Moira Brittsh W. Hornblow Calcutta 
9 Reliance British M. Pike Masulipatam 
9 Hope British J.T. E. Flint Calcutta 
9 Hashbmy British J.J. Denham Calcutta 
® Earl Kellie British R. Edmonds Calcutta 
to H. M.S. Tees British T.Coe on a Cruize 
10 H. M. Sch. Cochin British E. Tincombe on a Cruize 
11 Duke of Lancaster British J. Davis Liverpool 
11 Aram British J. Daniels Rangoon 
11 Elizabeth British G, Viot Calcutta 
11 Larkins British H.R. Wilkinson Calcutta 
11 Highland Lass British C.W. Eaton Coringa 
45 Lady Kennaway’ British C. Beach London 
16 Swan British T. Ross . Negapatam 


Stations of Pessels in the River. 


CALCUTTA, OCTOBER 2, 1922. 

At Diamond Harbour.—Camoens, (P.) and Fetrerras, ontward- 
boond, remaius,—Forr Wittiam, Eant Kewtie, and HasHmy, inward- 
wound, remain, 

Kedgeree.—Banoness Vanper Capetton, (Dutch),—Urron Cas- 
TLE, outward-bound, remains. 

New Ancherage.—H. C. Ships Prixce Recenr, and Asia, 





The Lanxins arrived at Cooley Bazar on Wednesday. 


On the 8d instant, Mrs. J. A. Wittiams, of a Son, 

At the Presidency, on the 2d instant, the Lady of Major Croxer, 
Assistant Adjutant General of His Majesty’s Troops, of a Daughter. 

In Fort William, on the 2d instant, the Lady of Captain H. Ww. 
Wixtnson, Fort aud Town Adjutant, of a Son. 

On the Ist instant, the Lady of J. C. Burton, Esq. of a Son. 


At Benares, on the 25th ultimo, the Lady of Captain W. H. Woop, 
Commanding the Beuares Levey, of a Daughter, 


Deaths. 


On the 2d instant, Etrza Jane, the Danghter of Captain A. B’ 
Fraser, of the Ship Varserra, aged 1 year, 6 months and 22 days. 
* Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the Kingdom of God.” 


On the 2d instant, Mr. James Cottins, aged 38 years. 


At Delhi, on the 6th ultimo, Conductor Jonn Hanuey, of the Ord- 
nance Commissariat, 

At Bencoolen, on the 12th of July, the Reverend CuristopHer 
Winer, Chaplain, leaving a widow and two daughters ; his patienct 
and meakness during the ilivess whieh proceeded bis death, were most 
exemplary ; he left this worid with the confirmed assurance of the effi- 
cacy of his Sa:iour’s merits, and he bore with him the respect and es- 


teem of all who knew him. 

At Camberwell, on the 4th of May, Master Epmunp Hicarns, 
aged 8 years, Son of Mr. J. W. Hiceins, of the Honorable Company’s 
Bengal Pilot Service. 

At Masulipatam, on the 22d of August, Captain Cuargzs Wap- 
DELL, Paymaster, Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. 

At Madras, on the 9th altimo, Awronta, the Wife of Mr. Manger 
De Sotza. 
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Commercial Reports. 


(From the Caleutta Exchange Price Current of yesterday.) 


== Rs.As. Rs. Aa, 

Cotten, eS ivises ci dSdccte cstee per maund 13 04 13 8 
Cutchonra, ........006: tescieceseccorsess 10 8 @ 12 4 
Grain, Rice, Patna, .........cccsonweccessooee 29 BG 8 6 
Patchery, Ist,.........+.. Cecceces coocoe 8 G4 OC 8G 

Ditto, Mvevesdconcdeveccctsescquse. BUS OE ® 
re Sée0ee t1é6eaig? 
Ditto, BE vccccccoccccovccccesees eco’ BEBE 86 
Se Bi dndccrctuboossceses codeee 17a 418 
chad on sien ates ibensuind oa ses .4 23 
Gram, Patna,......... eeceess ongsentan de » ne oe 
iy MS MOE... cccccceseceseddens —~—S F iu ee 
Saltpetre, Culme, Ist sort,........ aoadee hiccne Cue 68 
L,I eccccscone 5 8 B'S B 

$d sort,..... RS+ocenabeesence » 404 48 


__ Indigo, —The market has been very quiet since our last—the quan- 
tity of the new crop that has yet arrived is very trifling—we heard of a 
small sale of very inferior Jessore two days ago, at 295 rupees, in bond— 
higher offers have been made and rejected for finer qualities. 


Cotton—Continués dull, and sales confined principally to native, for 
country consumption. At Mirzapore it appears to have risen a little : 
the prices quoted on the 24th ultimo, for new Bandah was 19-8, for Ja- 
loon 18-3, and for Cutchoura 16-4 per local maund. At Jeagunge, on 
the 26th of September, new Bandah was stated at 15-8 to 16-12, Jaloon 
at 14-4 to 14-8, and Cutchoura at 12-8 to 13 per maund—sales during the 
week 45,000 maunds, all for coautry consumption—stock 56,000 mannds. 


Saltpetre—Contioues in fair demand: we have so alterations to 
state in prices—a heavy stock in the market. 


Sugar —Has beeo rather dull this week. 


Grain—Generaily in limited demand—sales going on at our quo- 
tations, 


Piece Goods.—The market has been rather languid since our last, 
but prices continue firm at our quotations. 


Munjet—Has advanced abont one rapee per macwd, since our last 
—sales have been effected init this week at our quotations. 


Spices. —Pepper continues in fair reqnest, at our quotations— 
Mace and Nutmegs in limited demaud—Cloves firm at our quotationa, 
and sales going on inthem—Ginger bas advanced considerably since our 
last, and in brisk demand. 


Metals.—\ron and Steel steady at onr quotations—Sheet-Copper 
looking up, and the stock decreasing—Pig-Lead advancing: sales are 
going on in it at our quotations—Tutenague and Spelter in good demand, 
considerable quantities have been exported lately to the west of India. 

Europe Goods.—The market coftinues very heavy—our quotations 
are almost nomiual—Fine Table Cuilery may now be quoted at 40 to 50 
per cent. advauce—In coarse Wooleus, scarlet bears the highest price. 


Freight to London.—On Ships now under despatch, may be stated - 


at £ 3-10 to £ 6 per Ton. 





Note.—It being difficult to quote with preciseness the prices of the 
following Articles, the mode of stating generally, whether they are at 
an advance or discount, has been adopted, as being sufficient to give a 
tolerably correct idea of the Market.—The Exchange being at Par. 

References.—(P. C.) Prime Cost of the Article as Invoiced at the 
Manufacturer's prices, exclasive of Freight and Charges.—(A.) Advance 
on the same.—(D.) Discount. 


Birmingham Hard-wate, ...... .ess..+e-. 10 @ 1 per cent. D, 
Broad Cloth, fine, .......... eseeeseP. C. © @ 10 per cent. A, 
Broad Cloth, coarse,........... -..--P. C. © @ 10 per cent. D. 
Flammels, ..ccccce ccccccccvessccccccess 80 -@ 85 por cont..D. 
Hats, Bicknell’s..........0seeeeeeeesees 10 @ WW per cent, A, 
Chiuts, .rccccccccccccccccccvccvcsccess - §& @ 10 per cent, D, 
Catlery, .ccccece eee coccccees voce P.C. 0 a 25 per cent. D, 
Earthen-ware, ........ ads vouseee seseee 45 @ 60 per cent. D. 
Glass-Ware, ...ccceeecensececseees BP. C., O @ 10 per cent, D, 
Window Glass, ...... sssssseeees-P. Co © @ 10 per cent. D, 
Haskety, «cviccccccccccccccccese ocst cece 0 a 25 per cent. D. 
Muslins Assorted, ..........-. epoerdeee « 20 a@ 30 per cent. D, 
Oilman’s Stores, .......... ga0ceeds P.C. 0 a@ 15 per cent. D. 
Stationery,........ Rader wwkees « ..-P. C. © @ 10 per cent. A, 


—_ —— 


CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


RemibttaBle, :.ccccscccccvesssccccccscdce . 9 0 a 19 8 
Noa-Remittable,.....csccseeeveceerserevece ll 0« ll 8 
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